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INTRODUCTION 

There is a movement in the religious 
world ; an attempt is being made, 
in various directions, to reconcile 
existing theological formulas with 
modern convictions. 

The attempt, it may be gravely 
feared, will fail, and that for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, because the 
basis upon which existing theological 
formulas rest, although harmonious 
enough with European knowledge and 
culture up to the sixteenth century, 
is entirely out of harmony with the 
knowledge and culture of the twen- 
tieth. It has lost its reality; it has 
in consequence lost its power. Further 
than this, existing theological concep- 
tions are based on a system of think- 
ing which is foreign to the mental 
idiosyncrasies of the race to which 
we belong. The a priori system of 
thinking, on which such theological 
conceptions rest, is Oriental — one 
might perhaps say Semitic. It served 
well enough for Europe before the 
European method of thinking — the 
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a posteriori method — ^became developed. 
It is now, however, out of date for 
all persons of average education and 
culture. And, as a result, the theologi- 
cal conceptions which were acceptable 
enough three centuries ago, are losing, 
and indeed have lost, their influence. 

This condition of things has its 
certain gains and its possible losses. 
Among its gains must before all others 
be reckoned the fact that we are now, 
thanks to the development of the 
system of thinking most natural to us, 
in the daily presence of a universe 
infinitely more wonderful, more mag- 
nificent, than our forefathers of the 
sixteenth century could ever have 
imagined. Among the possible losses 
that which attracts the most attention 
is indicated by the often-expressed 
dread of entering on a regime of pure 
materialism, thus losing hold of all 
those checks and incentives to action 
which are consecrated by so many 
years of reverent acceptance. 

The dread is well founded ; well 
founded, that is to say, in so far as 
this — that it is the inevitable tendency 
of the a posteriori system of thinking 
to lay stress upon known and tangible 
facts, and to ignore more or less 

unprovable theories. The complaint 
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often made that Europe is proceeding 
under full sail into an age of material- 
ism is justified. The fact is so ; the 
thing was inevitable. When, however, 
this is admitted, it will be well to see 
exactly where we are Ukely to be led. 
The fact of consciousness is one of the 
most obvious facts of our existence ; 
it may very well be said to be the 
highest known fact of that existence. 
If we materiaUse consciousness, if we 
regard it as a manifestation of matter, 
where shall we find ourselves landed ? 
Shall we lose all incitement to that 
reverence which is so largely a spur 
to duty, or shall we perhaps become 
possessed of a reverence which, being 
in harmony with our natural methods 
of thought, will be even more service- 
able than that which we regretfully 
discard ? 

That is one of the questions to 
which these pages (written, it may be 
said, some years ago), may possibly 
supply an answer. Beyond the 
obvious and indisputable fact of con- 
sciousness, moreover, there is another 
fact which, embedded as it is in 
European history, cannot escape recog- 
nition. ReUgion is not, as a good 
many people both in the far past and 
the immediate present have seemed 
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to think, an affair of abstract principles. 
It is compounded of imagination, of 
history, of inheritance, and (above 
all) of association. Properly under- 
stood, it concerns itself with the power 
of prompting a quick response of 
conduct to an accepted ideal. With 
the history of Europe, with all its 
pains and vicissitudes, such an ideal 
is interwoven. Understood in what- 
ever sense men may please, the figure 
and personaUty of Christ stands out 
over Europe in unmistakable relief. 
It provides that " ideal of conduct 
made precious by association," which 
the present writer, on a former occa- 
sion,i endeavoured to show was the 
common possession of the most devout 
CathoUc and the most sceptical of 
scientists. To ignore this great fact 
of history, to ignore all that results 
from it and is associated with it, 
would be as unscientific as to ignore 
the commonest facts of our daily life. 
And though the scientific spirit may 
reject, as indeed it has largely rejected, 
the metaphysical Christ, the Christ of 
the theologians, yet the Christ of 
literature, the Christ (as the present 
writer once ventured to suggest), " of 
the Four Gospels and the Sunday 

^ Free-thought and True-thought, 
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School/*^ must remain as the most 
precious of our European possessions. 

One thing, meantime, has to be kept 
in mind in connection with the accept- 
ance of any new basis of religion — viz. 
that no period in the past is more 
sacred than the immediate present, 
and that at no period in the worid's 
history, legend and tradition notwith- 
standing, have any spiritual forces 
(to call them so) been at work which 
are not at work at this moment, at 
any moment, in the worid aroimd us. 

And " the hope that is in us " — ^the 
hope 

To feel, when life's last light is waning 
The sense of self on dawning shores 

— ^what about that ? Is this incom- 
patible with a " religion of conscious- 
ness ? " If the consciousness which 
is so indisputable a fact of our daily 
being is a part, an offshoot, of that 
Supreme Consciousness which is the 
All in All, is it to be held that this 
consciousness of ours is a thing which 
terminates with those changes of 
matter which we associate with the 
idea of death ? Is it to be believed 
that those who, by living the higher 
life — so possible to all, but attained 

^ Free^thought and Trtie-thoughL 
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by so few, as the late Professor Huxley 
put it — have veritably and indeed 
" laid up treasure in heaven/' will 
not in some way, utterly inconceivable 
to our limited experience, find once 
more the fruits of their endeavours ? 
That this is more than a permissible 
hope seems to become apparent from 
the doctrine of the conservation of 
force. If physical force is indes- 
tructible, how much more the moral 
force which takes the imprint of per- 
sonal effort after righteousness ? Only 
let it be borne in mind that to dwell 
to any excess upon such a prospect 
of another existence is to paralyse 
effort in the existence that now is. 
The evils that oppress humanity — 
the greed, the unkindness, the cruelty, 
the xmcharity, the hypocrisy — are 
capable of correction by effort in the 
present. Why postpone their correc- 
tion to some undefinable future ? 
Retain the hope that is in us by all 
means, but be silent concerning it. 
Silence may, at any rate, be better 
than the vulgarising of a sublime 
vision into the Hkeness of the trans- 
formation scene in a Christmas 
pantomime. 
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THE RELIGION 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

CHAPTER I 

THE SUPREME CONSCIOUSNESS 

Under what conditions does matter 
acquire the quality of consciousness ? 
The problem can be stated in ten 
words, yet it is the most stupendous 
problem conceivable. To answer the 
question completely is now, and pro- 
bably always will be, beyond the reach 
of human inteUigence. To answer it 
even partially, involves a profound 
knowledge of all that the most ex- 
haustive research has been able to 
gather with regard to the history and 
conditions of the universe as presented 
before us, including the history of the 
mental development which has from 
time to time rejected old and accepted 
new explanations of that universe, 
these to be again rejected in their 
turn. The problem is so stupendous, 
and grows so much in its immensity 
while we contemplate it, that we no 
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longer feel obliged to wonder at those 
anthropomorphic conceptions of causa- 
tion, which have up to now, in what- 
ever shape or form, satisfied the human 
mind. Nor can we wonder at the 
instinct, so to call it, which has led 
men for so many generations, and imder 
so many skies, to draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between something which they 
classified as matter, and something 
else which they classified as mind, to 
associate passivity of obedience with 
the former and activity of will with 
the latter, and in the supreme and 
final domination of the latter to see 
the end and purpose of all that is. 
That there has been no little majesty 
in some of these conceptions speaks 
well for that imaginative faculty 
which, in spite of sundry utilitarians, 
is one of the most precious of human 
possessions. That the majestic has 
been in some cases mingled with the 
grotesque — and there is moral as weU 
as physical grotesqueness — is only 
what was to be expected in the pro- 
cess of translating into common coin 
for popular use the exalted visions of 
inspired seers. 

We have, in this generation, come 
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to an end of our ability sincerely to 
draw a radical distinction between, as 
the saying goes, matter and mind. 
Analogy no less than investigation 
has brought us to recognise the neces- 
sary association of some change in 
the conditions of matter, however 
subtle, with every effort of mind. 
The recognition has been, in a certain 
degree, starthng and disturbing. It 
has gone to the root of so many 
favourite theories and has destroyed 
them. To be careless and unmoved 
in the presence of such destruction 
would not be human. Human affec- 
tion plays so great and so salutary 
a part in the economy of the universe 
that to be untouched by grief in the 
presence of our shattered idols would 
be full of evil omen for the future. 
New interests open out before the 
child as it advances towards maturity ; 
nevertheless, the old toys may be laid 
aside with reverence and regret, as 
things not unassociated with healthful 
and beneficent stages of earlier growth. 
Still, the new conviction has come 
upon us — the conviction that the 
arbitrary distinction between direct- 
ing mind and obedient matter was 

3 
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inadequate and erroneous, and that 
the two things are really one. The 
conviction has startled us a good 
deal, and grieved us not a little ; 
but it has finally brought with it a 
magnificent and comforting reassur- 
ance. For — and this is a truth to 
be profoundly accepted — it has res- 
cued the universe from a suspicion 
of anarchy. The lapses of time, the 
gulfs of space, with which we have 
more recently been compelled to be- 
come familiar, had, as by comparison, 
diminished almost to nothing that 
sense of the moral governance of the 
universe which has been the prompter 
of so much that is great in human 
action, and the redemption of so 
much that is weak. Our little systems 
of theology and morality — systems 
for the most part satmrated with all 
the shortcomings of those by whom 
they were propounded and accepted 
— ^have shrunk almost to complete 
collapse in the presence of the forces 
which our newly-equipped intelligence 
has essayed to measmre. The con- 
ceptions of moral order which were 
adequate enough for a imiverse limited 
to this globe and dating only from 
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some six thousand years back, seem 
to become puerile and unreal when 
placed side by side with the nebular 
hypothesis and the revelations of 
the spectroscope. Discriminate broadly 
between matter and thought, between 
the physical and the moral, and what 
becomes of the latter ? It would be 
m danger, it has been in danger, 
of being squeezed out of existence. 
Link thought with matter, however ; 
regard thought, in its moral as well 
as in its intellectual aspects, as the 
subtle manifestation of certain con- 
ditions of matter — do this, and the 
whole physical universe, with all its 
immensities of time and space, comes 
in to the reinforcement of moral prin- 
ciple. For, thought being itself a subtle 
manifestation of some condition of mat- 
ter, thought, and the moral principles 
that link themselves with thought, are 
themselves portions of the universe, 
are built in, as it were, with it. To 
state the case in a concrete form, the 
principle of justice between man and 
man becomes as much a fact of the 
universe as the law of gravitation. 

From this point we come back with 
renewed and increased interest to the 
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consideration of the problem above 
stated, viz. under what conditions 
does matter acquire the quality of 
consciousness ? To answer that 
question completely is, as has been 
said, beyond human capacity ; to 
answer it even partially woiild in- 
volve a task beyond the power of 
any one mind. That matter can and 
does acquire the quality of conscious- 
ness, that it is a fact of the universe 
that it can and does acquire this 
quality — this much appears clear if 
only from the writing of these words. 
Something more than this is clear. 
It is clear that, as there are lower 
and higher forms of physical exist- 
ence, so there are lower and higher 
forms of consciousness. It is clear, 
too, that the higher the form of 
physical existence, the higher, in a 
general way, the form of conscious- 
ness associated with it. The con- 
sciousness of the mathematician or 
of the dramatic poet, for example, is 
a higher form of consciousness than 
that of the poet's cat or of the mathe- 
matician's dog. There is, however, 
a certain consequence that logically 
follows upon this admission. That 

6 
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consequence may be stated in this 
way : that it is impossible to conceive 
of a consciousness that apprehends a 
physical law without admitting the 
necessity of a higher consciousness 
that, as one might say, originated 
that law. To assert the absolute un- 
consciousness of the universe in face 
of the fact that the highest manifesta- 
tion of matter with which we are 
acquainted is conciousness — to assert 
this is to assert what is wholly un- 
thinkable. We do not know, we may 
never know, what consciousness really 
is. What we may say we do know 
is that consciousness is a quality 
acquired by matter under certain 
conditions. But the mere fact that, 
under certain conditions, the quality 
of consciousness is acquired by each 
infinitesimal fragment of matter con- 
stituting an organic being — ^this mere 
fact in itself irresistibly argues the 
existence in matter, as a whole, of a 
supreme quality of consciousness, too 
immense to be grasped or fathomed 
by the highest form of consciousness 
as humanly known. For just as 

Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean, 
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SO it is only by reason of the quality 
of consciousness resident in matter as 
a whole that matter can, fragment- 
arily and under certain conditions, 
acquire, in however limited a degree, 
the quality of consciousness. 

From this starting point, then, 
grossly material as it might hastily 
be termed, we arrive at the conception 
of a Supreme Consciousness resident 
in and associated with matter in all 
its forms. To go back to terms which 
are a little old-fashioned, mind is 
matter, and matter is mind. Theo- 
retically these terms are no doubt 
interchangeable. Practically, how- 
ever, they are not so, or at least 
ought not to be so until we have 
arrived at a more scientific and logical 
conception of mind than is frequently 
met with. To the majority of those 
who at this day seem anxious to re- 
assert the views of Bishop Berkeley, 
mind presents itself as something free 
and unconditioned, something that 
acts independently of all traceable 
causation. That this conception of 
mind is at variance with all the facts 
revealed by a sincere study of psych- 
ology need hardly be said. It is not 

8 
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merely scientifically untrue, however ; 
it is morally dangerous. It provides 
no test for the true and the imtrue, 
but leaves it open to any crude as- 
sumption to claim the respect due to 
absolute fact. In this way it can 
only conduce to mental and moral 
anarchy. Careful consideration will 
show that a world of mind independ- 
ent of causation is as impossible as 
a world of physics independent of 
gravitation. Given a proper scientific 
conception of mind as the reflex and 
coefiicient of subtle physical changes, 
the danger would be avoided, no 
doubt. Having regard, however, to 
our natural methods of thinking — 
methods which seem to distinguish 
the great Indo-European race to which 
we in Europe mostly belong — ^it is 
safer in every respect to adopt that 
form of assertion which rather repre- 
sents mind, or consciousness, as a 
form of matter, than matter as a form 
of mind. For, being habitually pre- 
pared to trace causation in all changes 
of matter, we shall be then under no 
temptation to assume the presence of 
anarchy in the domain of mind. 
This conception of a Supreme Con- 
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sciousness, resident in and associated 
with matter in all its forms, is a con- 
ception of the highest dignity and 
importance. Its dignity and import- 
ance are infinitely enhanced by those 
evidences of imity of intention (to 
use the term) which come to us 
through the investigation of physical 
phenomena. Whatever sense of 
conflict we may have imported into 
our own systems of morality or 
theology, we find no such indication 
of conflict in the physical universe. 
The laws of causation are the same 
everywhere. There is one orderly 
march of cause and effect, traceable 
both in the most stupendous stellar 
problems and in the most insignificant 
insect Ufe. It is the sense of this 
immensity and this unity that, when 
it presents itself to our consciousness, 
fills us with a reverence containing 
all the essence of what is spoken of 
as religion. The higher, indeed, the 
form attained by our own conscious- 
ness, the more overwhelming must 
become the thought of that Supreme 
Consciousness which appreciates the 
beginning and the end of every organic 
growth and every inorganic change. 

10 
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Nor is reverence diminished, but is 
rather increased, by the conviction 
that not only the changes in the 
physical universe, but the very con- 
sciousness by which we perceive those 
changes, even our consciousness of 
the reverence which our conscious- 
ness inspires, are under the ken of 
that Supreme Consciousness, any at- 
tempt to name or define which is 
rejected as the utmost effort of pre- 
sumption. 

WHiat is demonstrated, then, seems 
to be this — ^that so far from the sense 
of reverence, in itself the very essence 
of reHgion, being obliterated by the 
acceptance of an entirely materiaUstic 
interpretation of the universe, it is 
rather stimulated and increased. 
There is, in fact, no definition of the 
Supreme Power of the universe, either 
in ancient or modern literature (though 
ancient literature perhaps comes 
nearest to it) that can compare in 
majesty and immensity with that 
conception of the Supreme Conscious- 
ness which reconciles itself v^th the 
most uncompromising axioms of 
modem science. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

That the movement of the universe 
has ever been from lower to higher 
forms of hfe seems to be a truth beyond 
dispute or denial. Whether such a 
movement must always be continuous ; 
whether, in the whole condition of 
things, there may not reside the possi- 
bility of gradual degradation — this is a 
question to which we are not em- 
powered to give an answer. The thing 
may be so; that is all we can say. 
Nevertheless, for all practical purposes, 
we are bound to the conviction that 
there has always been, and that prob- 
ably there will always continue to be, 
a constant ascent from lower to higher 
forms of life. 

So far as physical conditions are 
concerned, man stands at the summit 
of a long ascending series. Through 
the study of morphology and embry- 
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ology we can trace the steps by which 
he has come. We can watch the 
simplest forms of organic matter 
becoming more and more complex as 
they estabUsh new relations with their 
environment. We can see, too, how 
the physical weakness of the human 
orgai^ism has been continually sup- 
plemented by the acquisition of fresh 
inteUigence. We can see, further, how 
that intelligence, following laws similar 
to those which led to increasing com- 
plexity of physical structure, has, 
through the establishment of new 
relations with its environment, in- 
creased in complexity and in impor- 
tance, until intelligence has seemed 
almost ready to detach itself from 
physical conditions, and has, indeed, 
so far detached itself as to become 
immortal in literary and artistic forms. 
It is surely no small achievement of 
human consciousness to have been able 
to entrust to wholly unconscious 
things — ^the pigments on a canvas, the 
letters upon a page — ^the duty of 
awakening the higher forms of con- 
sciousness in those whose consciousness 
is still Hnked with the cravings and the 
needs of a living organism. 

13 
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That the development of the higher 
consciousness — the consciousness, let 
us say, that has acquired the wish and 
the power to investigate its own origin 
and meaning — ^has been a very slow 
and gradual process, need hardly be 
said. Every fresh investigation seems 
to push back farther from us the date 
when anything resembling human 
consciousness fiist dawned upon the 
earth. The earliest pre-historic man 
seems to stand on the hither side of 
a gulf of the most absolute doubt and 
ignorance — a gulf whose width is 
immeasurable, and whose farther side 
is only reached when we come into 
contact with the highest forms of un- 
human Ufe. Of what passed in that 
intervening gulf there* are no records, 
nor could there well be. any records. 
Judging from analogy, applying to 
that gulf the laws and processes which 
we see to have been uniformly at 
work upon this side of it, we might 
conjecture that in some way and at 
some time a branch or a family of 
the highest unhuman tribes came into 
possession of, and developed more 
and more, a degree of consciousness, 
of intelligence, which enabled it 

14 
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gradually to assume a commanding 
position. 

How that branch of the human 
family came into possession of the 
higher intelligence — ^that is a matter 
which must remain as much a mystery 
as the puzzle presented by the appar- 
ently uninherited power of genius. 
But even as far back as this, in the 
cloudy and stormy dawn of human 
inteUigence, there is evidence of a 
purpose which has never ceased to 
work, and which we, with our con- 
sciousness now developed to so high 
a pitch, can trace from age to age 
and from generation to generation. 
A purpose; but what purpose, and 
whose purpose ? Clearly the pmpose 
of that Supreme Consciousness to the 
acknowledgment of whose existence 
we are logically compelled. As for 
the nature of that purpose, we are in 
no kind of doubt. It is a purpose 
which, having arrived at the realisa- 
tion of the highest form of physical 
existence, has gone on to the develop- 
ment of higher and higher forms of 
intellectual and moral existence. 

We have, then, got as far as this — 
that we perceive the existence of a 

15 
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purpose in the hand (so to speak) of 
the Supreme Consciousness, that pur- 
pose being the development of ever 
higher forms of consciousness in 
natural association with the highest 
form of physical existence. We may 
say " natural association/* because 
the establishment of that highest 
form of physical existence resulted in 
no small measure from the presence 
of a higher degree of consciousness, 
itself the foundation, surely, of further 
developments of consciousness. 

That the conditions surrounding 
this development would make the 
process one of conflict and struggle, 
was a matter of course. It is an 
evident and fimdamental law of the 
universe that the right to exist de- 
pends on the capacity to exist. The 
stabiUty of any form of existence de- 
pends on some combination so delicate 
that the withdrawal of even one of 
the elements of that combination 
must be fatal to the existence con- 
cerned. That is a condition of things 
which, though at first sight it may 
seem threatening, is reaUy, from a 
human point of view, consoling ; for 
the very fact that we live within 
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such narrow limits of circumstance 
contains a strong argument in favour 
of the stabiUty of those Umits. What 
made the conflict round the first 
development of human consciousness 
the more trying was, without doubt, 
the fact that the struggle for phy- 
sical existence was still to a large 
degree unalleviated. The inclemency 
of nature, the predatory attacks of 
enemies, the uncertainty of food- 
supply — all these things continued 
just as they had been in previous 
ages. If the development of a higher 
intelligence gave the earliest human 
tribes some slight balance of advan- 
tage, the balance was so slight, and 
was moreover accompanied by such 
an increased capacity for suffering, 
as to be at times barely realisable. 

The fierceness of the struggle for 
physical existence, too, stood terribly 
in the way of any refinement or gentle- 
ness in respect of morals. Life was 
brutal and selfish through pure neces- 
sity. To be otherwise than brutal 
and selfish would have been to invite 
destruction. To deprive an enemy 
of the means of preserving his existence 
or perpetuating his race — ^to plunder 
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his stores of food, and to carry away 
his women — ^became associated with 
the highest ideas of duty. It was, 
however, the necessity for resisting 
reprisals that presently converted in- 
dividual duty into tribal. When that 
conversion once took place, a very 
sensible act of^ progress was accom- 
plished ; for the necessity for weaken- 
ing an adversary produced a sense of 
the necessity for protecting one's own. 
Meantime, the reflective side of 
human consciousness began to play its 
part. The share taJken by inanimate 
nature, in assisting or thwarting the 
enterprises of the tribe, of necessity 
attracted attention. Some marked in- 
stance of the friendliness or the hostility 
of nature had its effect in producing 
the first elements of a mythology. 
The alternation of the seasons, com- 
bining with what came to be historic 
tradition, led to further mythological 
developments. Art, in its rudiment- 
ary phases, came in to the assistance 
of mythology, the beginnings of 
culture being inseparably associated 
with the beginnings of a religious 
sense. Once grant the existence of 
superior Powers interested in the well- 
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being of the tribe, and the impulse to 
consider those Powers, to please them 
or propitiate them, came as a natural 
sequence. The pleasure or displea- 
sure of those Powers — Powers obvi- 
ously associated with meteorological 
or celestial phenomena — was made 
visible through seasons of plenty or 
of dearth, of victory or defeat, of 
health or sickness. The idea of divine 
judgments, calUng for human repent- 
ance and humiliation, came into being 
while social and tribal Ufe still re- 
tained all its original savagery and 
ruthlessness. The slaughter of fallen 
enemies as sacrifices, the forcible 
appropriation of the women of the 
vanquished tribe, the wholesale de- 
vastation of an enemy's territory — 
these were things coeval with the 
upspringing and development of some 
considerable degree of conscience, and 
even, in respect of all but an enemy's 
interests, some degree of chivalry. 

It was when the development of 
consciousness had reached this stage, 
when national or tribal hfe had be- 
come associated with some not incon- 
siderable degree of culture and religious 
organisation, that the inner consdous- 
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ness — ^the consciousness of an absolute 
standard of right and wrong apart 
from tribal interests — ^began to awake. 
How its awaking came about is as 
much a mystery as the awaking of the 
first gleams of human consciousness. 

It is not the least singular fact 
about the gradual development of 
human consciousness that from time 
to time a new factor is introduced, 
the existence of which seems to have 
no relation to anything that has gone 
before it. It is as if the whole think- 
ing power resident in the human race 
unconsciously took stock of its intel- 
lectual or moral possessions, and un- 
consciously arrived at a conclusion 
with regard to the qualities in which 
they were wanting. The difficulty is 
not removed if we hold that, out of 
aU possible new moral or intellectual 
developments, the whole thinking 
power of mankind selected that which 
best accorded with its own unfulfilled 
desires. In either case it seems un- 
avoidable to assume the presence of 
some directing influence standing 
outside the whole mass of human 
thought. And assuming, as we are 
logically bound to assume, the exist- 
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ence of a Supreme Consciousness ; 
and assuming, as we have such high 
justification for assuming, the exist- 
ence of a definite purpose of progress 
towards higher types of intellectual 
and moral existence; we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that it is at least 
not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
order to give a new impulse to moral 
or intellectual progress, the Supreme 
Consciousness has, at some times more 
than at others, more or less directly 
intervened. 

That such a speculation involves 
us in the profoundest mystery may 
be granted. But, after all, however 
profound the mystery, it is not more 
profound, so far as our power of 
comprehending it is concerned, than 
the mystery that is involved in the 
inheritance of moral or physical char- 
acteristics, or the sudden appearance 
of characteristics which are apparently 
foreign to those from whom a new 
existence has sprung. The theory of 
" throwing back '* to a former type 
may seem in a sense adequate when 
the phenomenon is made manifest in 
unlooked-for variation or deteriora- 
tion. That theory, however, seems 
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quite inadequate when the unlooked- 
for variation is manifested in a moral 
or physical exaltation. Even if we 
can satisfy ourselves that the new 
characteristics are merely the revelation 
of qualities that were previously latent 
in the family or the race, still the 
cause of that sudden revelation has 
to be sought for. According to one 
theory of genius — and this is the 
problem that is clearly involved — 
genius makes itself manifest in the 
resistance to and triumph over ad- 
verse conditions. Whence, however, 
the power to resist and to triumph ? 
The manner in which this power 
has been accounted for in all myth- 
ologies is well known. The hero, the 
revealer to hmnanity of new truths 
of social order or moral principle, is 
a being of semi-divine origin. Bom 
of a himaan mother, his paternity is 
to be referred to some superhuman 
intervention, employed for the express 
purpose of raising up, for human 
advancement, a human agent pos- 
sessed of more than human power 
and authority. These legends are 
everywhere ; some we view with 
ridicule, some with reverence. Never- 
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theless their presence in all m5rthologies 
contains irrefutable evidence of the 
difficulty experienced by mankind in 
accounting for the appearance of social 
or moral heroes, and of the tendency 
of mankind to refer such beneficent 
appearances to the intervention of 
some benevolent but superhimian 
agency. 

For ourselves, with our extended 
knowledge of the physical universe, 
vnth our well-tested belief in the 
efficiency of natural causation, there 
is no temptation to adopt any such 
theory of superhmnan intervention. 
Nevertheless, while on one hand ad- 
mitting the logical necessity of a 
belief in a Supreme Consciousness, on 
the other hand we are compelled to 
admit our complete ignorance of the 
causes that lead to the sudden mani- 
festation, in some one man, of some 
power or capacity which we recognise 
as both new and beneficial. That 
this power or capacity will, as a rule, 
bear a close relationship to the idio- 
syncrasies of the race in which it 
makes its appearance, is only to be 
expected. One would hardly look for 
the sudden development of a great 
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moral genius in a race chiefly devoted 
to art, or the sudden development of 
a great artistic genius in a race chiefly 
devoted to questions of ethics. Thus 
far, at least, results are in accord with 
probabilities. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MISSION OF ISRAEL 

As with children of equal age a period 
is reached at which differentiation of 
character becomes apparent, so in 
the history of the development of 
tribes and nationalities a point is 
reached at which different tendencies 
and idiosyncrasies are made manifest. 
Dming the eariier stages of national 
or tribal existence the predominant 
features of that existence are much 
the same. There is the same necessity 
for self-preservation, the same anxiety 
for means of sustenance, the same 
ruthlessness towards the rivals who 
are of necessity foes. When, however, 
national existence has passed beyond 
its early struggles and is more or less 
confirmed, differences and divergen- 
cies, previously unguessed at, begin 
to make their appearance. Climate, 
race, historical tradition, geographical 
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surroundings, all tend to create 
divergencies in respect of thought, 
of custom, of social order ; and all 
these differences, by passing once more 
into combination, may produce still 
further shades of difference, more 
complex and more delicate still. 

Just now we glanced backward to 
the first beginilings of himian con- 
sciousness, and saw how the rudiments 
of thought and of culture might be 
developed amid the earlier and more 
savage phases of the struggle for 
existence. It may be useful now to 
shift attention from the general prin- 
ciple to the particular example. Let 
us take the civilisation of the Europe 
of to-day, and let us trace back that 
curious and complex development to 
its proximate sources. 

In this European civilisation of to- 
day, it is not difficult to trace a 
threefold influence — ^the influence of 
the Roman jurist, the Greek artist, 
and the Hebrew moraUst. It is from 
these three threads, so varied in colour, 
that the fascinating fabric of our 
modem Kfe is woven, and each in 
itself is the outcome of a special 
differentiation. Owing to varied com- 
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binations of circumstances, it so came 
about that the Roman put his force 
chiefly into social order, the Greek 
put his force chiefly into art, the 
Hebrew put his force chiefly into 
questions of morals. All these things 
alike are products of that quality 
of consciousness in which the existence 
of the Supreme Consciousness becomes 
apparent. With the social order of 
the Roman and the art of the Greek 
we do not here propose to have much 
to do. It is, however, worth while 
pausing to remark upon the great 
degree to which both were indebted 
to geographical conditions. It is worth 
wMle, that is to say, to reahse the 
immense debt which European civil- 
isation, and the world's civilisation 
through European civilisation, owes 
to the influence of the Mediterranean 
oea. 

If any one were asked to define the 
geographical and climatic conditions 
necessary to awaken and confirm in 
the minds of men the best possible 
combination of enterprise, romance, 
love of beauty, sense of the mysterious, 
regard for light, for colour, for varia- 
tions of melodious soimd, he could 
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hardly have hit upon conditions more 
appropriate than are to be found 
around the shores of the beautiful and 
beneficent sea — ^the most beautiful and 
beneficent sea on the whole face of 
the globe — that divides the broken 
and fruitful coasts of Eiu^ope from the 
savage and arid grandeur of the Con- 
tinent of Africa. Every condition is 
there that is wanted, nor is there any 
condition that could be dispensed with. 
Imagine, for example, the channel of 
connection between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic different from what 
it is, or done away with altogether ; 
imagine the Mediterranean a mere in- 
land lake, unfed by the mighty stream 
that daily and hourly rushes into it 
from the Atlantic, and its beneficence 
would be gone. Evaporation would 
play, slowly but surely, the part that 
it has played in other regions of the 
earth's surface. The Mediterranean, 
instead of being ever fresh, ever lim- 
pid, ever embracing in its arms the 
white-walled cities that have grown 
up, its veritable children, on its margin, 
would quickly have become a second 
Caspian, a gigantic Great Salt Lake ; 
finally, a depressed salt desert, void of 
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life, near which nothing could live. 
Take away, too, that channel bordered 
on either side by the Pillars of Hercules, 
and what a world of possible romance 
would be lost ! It was the conscious- 
ness of vaster seas beyond — ^seas which 
no keel of his could ever venture to 
divide — that gave to the Mediterranean 
adventurer the sense of romance that 
raised navigation to the level of a fine 
art. The climate, too, which the sea 
created, the generous soil which its 
evaporation watered, all contributed 
to the general result. The open-air 
hfe ; the glorious and searching and 
abiding sunlight ; the dark shadows 
of evergreen foliage ; the gorgeous 
and golden wealth of flower and fruit ; 
the prodigahty of coloiu- ; the immen- 
sities of unbounded and unclouded 
space ; the touch of soft winds breath- 
ing up from the bosom of the sea or 
wandering lost amid the mazes of the 
pine-topped mountains — all these were 
forces, so to speak, which had entrusted 
to them the mission to mould and to 
determine the destinies of Southern 
Europe. It was in those lands, and 
no other, that the love of beauty of 
form might become a household posses- 
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sion ; that the gift of song might be 
hardly more rare than the gift of 
speech ; that passion might be as 
unwavering as the face of the sea 
and as fierce as the precipitous head- 
land ; that religion, seeking ever as it 
does to account for the unfathomable, 
might assume a form hardly less 
polytheistic than the number of the 
groves and valleys, and hardly less 
bright and beneficent, even though 
puerile and limited, than the liquid 
atmosphere and the overruling sun- 
shine. 

In all these things dwelt, and dwells, 
the manifestation of that Supreme 
Consciousness from which human 
consciousness is derived. On that 
fact it is well to insist forcibly and 
emphatically. In these things, and 
the thoughts that flow from them, 
are to be perceived that grace and 
truth which dwell among us through 
the translation of the Supreme Con- 
sciousness into human form. They 
are not, however, the things with 
which we have here mainly to do, 
though it is well to recognise their 
meaning and their mission. We must 
leave the shores of the Genoese Gulf 
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and the Ill5aian Islands, and go farther 
east, to where the silent Asiatic deserts 
come into contact with the sweep of 
Western civilisation. Here, as much 
as around the shores of Greece and 
Italy, the influences of geography and 
climate have been at work. The 
Hebrew seer did well when he implored 
his countrymen to " look unto the 
rock " whence they had been hewn. 
The stern and unbending monotheism 
of the Hebrew race — that foundation- 
stone of moral order — was as much a 
product of the Arabian desert as the 
polytheism of the Greek was a product 
of the unbounded fertility of his own 
hillsides and valleys. It was here, 
where the contemplative monotheism 
of the Arabian desert came into con- 
tact and conflict with the restless and 
sensuous polytheism of the western 
races, it was here, and nowhere else, 
that, in the following of the pm-pose 
of the Supreme Consciousness, the 
moral side of the problem of human 
life was to be worked out. 

It will be well to pause again for a 
moment to note how sacred a thing 
is this history of human progress and 
development, no matter in what aspect 
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it presents itself. The habit of attri- 
buting sacredness to one class only of 
ideas and associations has not only 
tended to belittle the ideas and associa- 
tions of that particular class, but has 
blinded us entirely to the greatness 
and the significance of ideas and 
associations belonging to any other. 
The development of social order, in- 
volving as it does the substitution of 
the restraint of law for the restraint 
of force ; the development of the 
beautiful in art, involving an appeal 
to the inner sensibilities of thought — 
these things, outcomes as they both 
are of an ascent in the order of human 
consciousness, are full of marvel and 
suggestions of reverence. To deny this 
is to belittle humanity, to belittle the 
Supreme Consciousness of which such 
things are a manifestation. To admit 
this, is to give increased sacredness to 
those advances in respect of moral 
order to which force of habit, whether 
rightly or wrongly, commands us to 
give the highest place. Nor does it 
serve as any excuse for our under- 
valuing of human advance in respect 
of matters not usually called sacred 
to dwell upon the cruelty or the 
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sensuality with which such advances 
have been mingled. The dross of 
human shortcoming is to be encoun- 
tered everywhere, not less in association 
with moral than in association with 
social or artistic achievements. The 
stunting of intellectual life by the 
religious precisian is not less an offence 
against the whole ideal of human 
progress than is the free licence given 
to physical enjoyment by the devoted 
sensuaUst. It is the whole ideal that 
is to be cherished, and if the moral 
aspect of that ideal has any ambition 
to be regarded as chief, it must justify 
its ambition by its solicitude on behalf 
of the other aspects of the complete 
human ideal. 

Whatever the historic value of 
Hebrew traditions, there seems no 
need for hesitation in associating the 
development of the monotheistic idea 
with the vast quietudes of the Arabian 
deserts. If the multiplicity of life 
on the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean was suggestive of a more or 
less sensuous polytheism, the absence 
of life amid the Arabian wastes might 
well be suggestive of the all-pervading 
severity of one Eternal Power. The 
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tradition that this idea proceeded from 
a miraculous revelation amid the terrors 
of Sinai, however unfounded it may 
be in an historical sense, serves well 
enough, if accepted as a parable, as 
a means of accounting for the develop- 
ment that followed. One can well 
imagine what would happen, even if 
there were no kind of historic tradition 
to appeal to, when a warlike and 
hungry race, full of natural impulses 
towards cruelty and sensuality, yet 
impregnated with the severity of the 
monotheistic idea, broke in upon 
Phoenician polytheism and prosperity. 
As history, the accepted records of 
that irruption are no more true than 
is Sir Walter Scott's record of the 
doings of Roderick Dhu. Neverthe- 
less, the genius of the people so far 
lives in those records as to give them 
the value of probability. Associated 
as it was with the principle of moral 
righteousness, the monotheistic idea, 
even at its cruellest, had a sanction 
which cannot be denied. The capture 
and sacking of cities in the name of 
Jehovah was a pursuit only too accept- 
able to the instincts of an invading 
race. Only too natural, moreover, 
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was the influence exercised over the 
invaders, by those whom they sought 
to displace, when the severity of mono- 
theistic morals was infected by the 
example and habits of their Phoenician 
neighbours. If there ensued centuries 
of conflict between the old population 
and the new — conflict of arms, conflict 
of morals, conflict of religion — ^what 
justification for surprise is there for 
us, who have witnessed similar con- 
flicts in more modem times ? Nor 
is there any room for wonder that 
from time to time the traditions of 
monotheism and moral righteousness 
became eclipsed and corrupted by con- 
tact with polytheism, nor for wonder 
that the monotheistic reaction should be 
accompanied by wholesale butcheries 
in the cause of righteousness. All 
these things are part and parcel of 
the natural workings of human nature 
in its earlier stages of development. 
Nevertheless, out of all this fury of 
passion, out of all this conflict between 
sensual abandonment and ruthless re- 
call to righteousness, was being evolved 
that recognition of an absolute stan- 
dard of right and wrong which, in the 
purpose of the Supreme Consciousness, 
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was necessary for the accomplishment 
of hmnan destiny. 

We are not on the ground Jof history 
here ; we are on the ground of tradition 
— ^tradition that, like Sir Walter Scott's 
story of the Lady of the Lake, took 
literary shape centuries after the oc- 
currence of the events to which it 
professes to refer. To that later period 
also, in all probability, is to be ascribed 
the compilation of that moral and 
ceremonial law which is traditionally 
of Sinaitic origin. Notwithstanding 
this, however, and perhaps partly be- 
cause of this, we can trace throughout 
the cloudy and broken stream of 
Hebrew tradition the gradual evolu- 
tion and clarification of the idea of an 
absolute law of righteousness, appeal- 
ing as much to inward motive as to 
outward act, and continually striving 
to express itself rather in moral in- 
tegrity than in religious ceremonial. 
It is significant of the bent and tend- 
ency of this progress that the " man 
after God's own heart " is the man 
who most conspicuously revealed his 
character in his self-abasement — an 
unnecessary self-abasement according 
to the view of his contemporaries — 
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,ioT the commission of a crime. That 
capacity for moral regeneration, 
springing from the depth of a sincere 
conviction of wrong, marked an epoch 
in the history of moral evolution. 
It was the offence — an offence of a 
kind common enough among Oriental 
potentates — ^that gave to the King 
David of fiction or of history the 
distinction due to the '* man after 
God's own heart." It was the spon- 
taneous and sincere realisation of his 
moral lapse, and the responsibility in 
which that lapse had involved him. 
It is singular, in the presence of much 
erratic criticism that has been spent 
upon King David, to find one of the 
most modem of novelists evolving a 
problem of a precisely parallel kmd. 
Nekhludoff, the principal actor in 
Tolstoy's Resurrection, in resolving to 
make reparation, at any cost to him- 
self, for the seduction of Maslova, 
was merely illustrating afresh that 
craving for inward moral satisfaction 
which was the result to King David 
of his offence in respect of the wife 
of Uriah the Hittite. When once that 
desire for inward righteousness arose, 
the significance and object of the 
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Sinaitic tradition had been realised. 
It was for the Son of David — ^the son, 
whether morally or genealogically — 
to give to this realisation a wider and 
more perfect meaning. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MESSIANIC IDEA 

There axe few things that have 
received such hard knocks as the 
Messianic Idea. It has been assailed 
with the contempt both of the the- 
ologian and the historian. The the- 
ologian has used it as a field for the 
expression of his contempt for the 
Jews ; the historian has used it as 
a field for the expression of his con- 
tempt for the theologian. Neverthe- 
less, regarded as a human phenomenon, 
few things in the history of mankind 
have been so august, so well worth 
considering, as the Messianic Idea. 

Consider the materials from which 
it was constructed. First of all, there 
was the tradition of monotheism, as- 
sociated as it was with the idea of an 
absolute standard of right and wrong. 
Added to this, there was the spiritual 
refinement to which this tradition and 
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this idea had been subjected — a, refine- 
ment that had tended more and more to 
the absolute discrediting of the grosser 
forms of wrong-doing, and had insisted 
more and more on the necessity for 
purity of motive as well as pmrity of 
action. And then, added to all this, 
there was the tradition — a. tradition 
devoutly believed in by the Hebrews 
of the Captivity — of a rich and pros- 
perous kingdom which had once had 
its centre of administration and its 
centre of worship in Jerusalem. All 
these things, taken together, with the 
traditions of the past and the hopes 
of the future added to the convictions 
of the present, resulted in the formu- 
lating of a picture well calculated to 
appeal to all that was loftiest and 
noblest in human nature — the picture 
of a king, endued with all the 
traditional pomp and prestige of 
Solomon, ruling in the light of those 
moral principles which were expressed 
in the one word '* righteousness," the 
work of that righteousness being 
peace, and its effect *' quietness and 
assurance for ever." It was a picture, 
in short, that pointed to the realisation 
of that happy condition of things 
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foreshadowed in Plato's Republic, 
when, philosophers having become 
kings, and kings having become pos- 
sessed of the spirit and power of 
philosophy, greatness and wisdom 
should meet in one. 

Such was the Messianic Idea — an 
idea surely as noble and as august as 
any that has ever lightened man upon 
his path of development. Nor was it 
in any respect a selfish or exclusive 
idea. It was one of the root-principles 
of the Messianic Idea that, through 
the establishment of the Messianic 
Kingdom, peace and happiness were 
to result to the whole world. It was 
a noble and far-reaching altruism — 
far more noble than that of the Chris- 
tian who scorned him — ^that enabled 
the Hebrew to rejoice in the benefit 
to be conferred upon all mankind 
through the Hebrew race, the race 
to which had been entrusted the 
gospel of righteousness. What dazzled 
and misled the Hebrew race, what 
disabled it in a large measure from 
realising the dawn of the true kingdom 
of righteousness, was the kingly tradi- 
tion embedded in the Hebrew history 
— a, tradition really as inimical to the 
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moral extension of the kingdom of 
righteousness as the claim of the 
Popes to temporal power is inimical 
to the spread of their spiritual author- 
ity. The hope of the restoration of 
the kingdom to Israel was a hope 
that lay dormant in every Hebrew 
mind. And when the prospect of 
such restoration seemed darkest, and 
doubtless in a measmre because the 
prospect was darkest, the hope became 
strongest. So strong, indeed, had it 
become that, if tradition may in any 
degree be trusted, the possibility of 
becoming the chosen mother of the 
Anointed Restorer of Israel was a deep 
and tender dream in the innermost 
consciousness of every Hebrew maiden. 
We get upon delicate ground here — 
ground which, both for religious and 
other reasons, it would be almost 
impossible to touch were it not for the 
conviction that the processes of nature 
are infinitely more sacred, infinitely 
more mysterious, than the sacredness 
and mystery that belong to the more 
orthodox theology. It is so simple 
and really commonplace a thing — 
one might almost say so savage a 
thing — ^to account for the evolution 
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of a specially remarkable type of 
man by assuming the direct interven- 
tion of some supernatural parentage. 
Nor can it be said that the subject 
has been beautified by those who 
have discussed it as upholders of the 
orthodox theory. Any one can see 
how the whole argument has been 
pervaded and perverted by the in- 
trusion of an utterly false and ground- 
less idea as to the ethics of sexual 
relationship. Putting this, however, 
altogether on one side, admitting to 
the full the sacredness of the processes 
of natmre, we may still find ourselves 
largely unable to account for the 
evolution of a Ufe conspicuous for that 
sincerity, simpUcity, and devotion to 
lofty moral purpose which are the 
universally admitted characteristics of 
the Christ of the Four Gospels. It 
partly helps us, and partly only puzzles 
us the more, to admit that history is 
full of such problems. By what theory, 
for example, do we account for the 
evolution of the pure Greek feeUng in 
John Keats, for the evolution of national 
heroism in Joan of Arc ? These are 
problems much nearer to us than the 
first dawn of Christianity ; yet they 
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remain unsolved problems for ever. 
No wonder, then, that in connection 
with the evolution, nineteen centuries 
ago, of a life socially obscure, we 
should find tradition playing a part 
in which reverence and the sense of 
mystery go hand in hand. 

That reverence and that sense of 
mystery may still be ours, even while 
denying the necessity for the action 
of any but natural forces. Neverthe- 
less, the reverent study of those natural 
forces seems to suggest the very con- 
ditions from which so beneficent an 
existence might have sprung. Charles 
Reade, in The Cloister and the Hearth, 
Zola., in the pages of that marvellous 
study of mysticism, Le RSve, have 
given us, the one in Margaret, the 
other in Angelique, some delineation 
of those conditions. We can imagine 
the Hebrew maiden, devout and single- 
minded, filled with thoughts of the 
past traditions of her race, musing on 
the possible birth of an Anointed 
Restorer, penetrated by the awe-in- 
spiring thought that, in the providence 
of the God of her fathers, she might 
herself be the destined mother of that 
Restorer, keeping her life and her 
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thoughts pure and clear in order to 
be worthy of such a distinction — ^we 
can imagine all this, and realise how 
deeply such thoughts and such a hope 
would penetrate her whole moral and 
mental being. We can imagine such 
a maiden, entering ignorantly and 
innocently — ^as even at this advanced 
age of the world maidens sometimes 
do — on the married state, still humbly 
devout to fulfil all the possible destiny 
that might await her ; we can imagine 
her realising the first hints of mater- 
nity in an ecstasy of bewilderment 
and gratitude ; we can imagine her 
in that ecstasy dedicating to the 
highest of divine purposes the new 
life quickening within her. We can 
imagine all this, and, in imagining it, 
we can realise the possibility of an 
immaculate conception that does not 
repudiate the processes of nature ; 
we can realise the possibility of a 
divine mission without the need for 
an angelic annunciation ; and we can, 
above all, realise the possibility that 
by such natural means, through the 
race that had been trained to the 
idea of righteousness, and at the 
moment when the world of mankind 
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was ready for it, the Supreme Con- 
sciousness established the foundations 
of a new kingdom of righteousness 
upon the earth. 

So far the natural probability of 
the case — the probability that from 
such a race, animated by such hopes 
and rich with such traditions, would 
spring a life expressive of a yet further 
advance along the road of lofty moral 
principle. Did the event agree with 
the probability ? In endeavouring to 
answer that question, we have to 
remember that the only record we 
have to go on is a record of a most 
fragmentary kind, to be read often 
through an atmosphere of prejudice 
and pre-conviction capable of exer- 
cising most curious effects in the way 
of distortion. There is indeed, from 
some points of view, a twofold atmo- 
sphere of refraction to be allowed for ; 
we may have not only, for example, 
to consider the influences that affected 
the Pauline interpretation of Christ's 
mission, but we may have to consider 
also later misconceptions of the Pauline 
interpretation. And yet, leaving all 
commentary and gloss, Pauline and 
other, upon one side, and coming down 
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to the bare narrative of the Four 
Gospels, we get a picture of a Ufe so 
beautifully human and so irresistibly 
attractive that we cannot doubt its 
general truth. We find, after making 
all allowance for impressions peculiar 
to the time, and for all the natural 
development of the mythical element, 
a Ufe so full of all we recognise as 
the best of which our moral nature is 
capable, that the denial of the presence 
of a divine revelation seems almost 
as difficult as, looked at from a more 
absolute point of view, the assertion 
of such a revelation might have been. 
For if revelation by direct superna- 
tural agency seems as much excluded 
from acceptability as the evolution of 
genius fromsupernatural parentage, the 
revelation by natural methods of the 
purpose of the Supreme Consciousness 
seems as acceptable as the natural 
evolution — an evolution to which 
common experience bears testimony — 
of new and unforeseen types of hiunan 
nature, whether moral or intellectual. 

And what was the new revelation 
that breathed in the life — that Ufe of 
which such a beautiful though frag- 
mentary picture shines out in the 
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Four Gospels— of the son of Joseph 
the Carpenter ? That such a life 
would be expressive of all the best 
that had been thought by men of 
that race up to that time was only 
to be expected. Purity of thought 
and conscience, the following of the 
law of righteousness in respect of 
motive as well as in respect of action 
— ^these were among the best fruits 
of the time, and it is the inclusion of 
these in the teaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth that has led some to conjecture 
that his personality was merely the 
concrete expression of a school. There 
was, however, something more than 
this, something greater and more 
positive. There was the distinction 
drawn between eternal principle and 
transient fact, a distinction involving 
the exaltation of eternal principle. 
There was, too, the substitution of the 
Law of Love, of the " New Command- 
ment," for ail the precepts of restraint 
which up to then had expressed the 
duty of man to man. 

It is no matter for wonder that 
for one animated by the sense of 
the reality of the Eternal Law of 
Righteousness, and filled with the 
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enthusiasm suggested by the Law of 
Love, the kingly traditions of his race 
and the restraining precepts of its 
ancient Lawgiver should appear, by 
comparison, pale and insignificant. 
It is easy to understand, too, how 
this apparent depreciation of two of 
the cherished possessions of his race 
would give offence to a large body of 
his countrymen, The offence was 
naturally the greater, coming as it 
did from one who was unpossessed 
of the advantages of a Uberal educa- 
tion. It was, in this respect, much 
as if in this day a half-educated 
clerk from a mercantile office were to 
set himself to argue with a body of 
Oxford dons. To him, however, how 
glorious and all-satisfying was the 
vision of a Kingdom of Righteousness, 
not founded upon any worldly basis, 
but upon the hearts of all men in all 
ages and in all climes ! And how 
equally glorious the final and com- 
plete fulfilment of the law proceeding 
from Sinai in the acceptance of the 
'* New Commandment " of love be- 
tween man and man ! Discredit the 
historical authenticity of the incident 
how we will, was not the birth of such 
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a man as this a birth over which 
celestial powers, servants of the 
Eternal Righteousness, might well 
break forth into the song of glory 
to God and peace upon earth ? 

Imagine a life penetrated and over- 
flowing with this twofold enthusiasm, 
and see how exactly its history — that 
fragmentary history which shines out 
from the Four Gospels — agrees with 
all that might be anticipated in respect 
of it. Seen in its human aspect, and 
apart from the supernatural traditions 
subsequently grafted on to it, there is 
in that Ufe everything that is gentle 
and benign. Yet how little is known 
of it ! Only one incident in boyhood, 
and after that nothing until mature 
manhood was reached. As regards 
that one incident of boyhood, there is 
nothing in it that stamps it with 
improbability. Genius of the highest 
order makes itself apparent often at 
a very early age, and there is nothing 
more improbable in the picture of 
Jesus conferring with the doctors of 
the Law at the age of twelve than in 
the picture of Mozart conducting an 
orchestra at the same age. If there 
was an element of truancy in that 
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incident, as seems not improbable, it 
was atoned for by years of faithful 
devotion to the interests of the family 
home. 

Clearly there was nothing remark- 
ably self-assertive in the character of 
the yomig man who was best known 
as the son of Joseph, the carpenter of 
the Galilean city. The eighteen years 
— from twelve to thirty — passed in 
industrious obscurity cannot but have 
been marked by moral and mental 
conflicts and developments of which 
we get not a single glimpse. One can 
understand, nevertheless, how the 
appearance of an old friend and play- 
fellow in the character of a prophet, 
of a teacher of repentance, would 
suggest to the conscious possessor of 
a wider and deeper message the neces- 
sity for himself no longer to hide his 
light at home. Upon the heels of the 
preaching of John came, as by natural 
sequence, the preaching of Jesus, the 
call to repentance followed by the 
revelation of a higher life of moral prin- 
ciple. Known for a prolonged season 
to but a few, at last the fame of his 
doctrine became general, penetrating 
into the high places of his own 
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race, and even, it may be, into 
the councils of the foreign ad- 
ministration. 

A gleam of popularity, a visit to 
Jerusalem, and the end of his career 
came rapidly. Popularity is dangerous 
always ; it was especially full of threat 
to the well-being of those who, whUe 
making themselves comfortable under 
a foreign yoke, wished to retain the 
privilege of theoretically posing as 
patriots. The entry into Jerusalem 
— ^an entry which perhaps accidentally, 
perhaps partly by design, appealed to 
the remembered words of a bygone 
prophet — supplied the pretext for 
action. A hint of popular revolt 
might mean the rigour of Roman 
suppression. Dislike and misunder- 
standing of the teaching of the un- 
lettered reformer were easily magnified 
into a charge of heresy, the charge of 
heresy being reinforced and embittered 
by political apprehension. How 
reasonable, under such conditions, 
seemed the suggestion that, rather 
than that the Hebrew nation should 
be stamped out, the one man — this 
presumptuous preacher from despised 
Galilee — ^should die 1 And did he not 
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deserve to die ? Did not the sense 
of patriotism, the desire to preserve, 
even under adverse conditions, the 
Hebrew nation, add its weight to the 
desire to punish a blasphemer against 
the sacred law ? 

Secretly and swiftly the thing had 
to be done ; there must be no risk of 
popular protest or opposition. An 
arrest at night in an unfrequented 
spot ; a hasty hearing of the charge 
of heresy in the early hours of the 
morning ; the trapping of the accused 
into a declaration which could be 
represented as the capital crime of 
blasphemy — ^all these things but por- 
tray the working of human artifice 
as we know it to this day. And then, 
as happens to-day, those who had 
entered on a crooked plan were obliged 
to go on with it. The escape of their 
victim meant popular vengeance on 
themselves. The difficulty was to get 
those who possessed the powers of life 
and death to further their project. 
Evincing for the moment a marvellous 
deference to the conquering power, 
the leaders of Hebraism became more 
Roman than the Romans. '* If thou 
let this man go," they cried, " thou 
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art not Caesar's friend ! " — b, powerful 
argument, that went far to turn the 
scale with an administrator only too 
well aware of his Uability to injury by 
underground intrigue. He struggled, 
however ; he saw through the whole 
plot ; he detected the hollowness of 
the accusation ; and not until threat- 
ened by a cunningly incited popular 
tumult did he give way. After all, 
what did it matter ? Only one Hebrew 
peasant the less, and a disturbance 
saved ! Consoling himself with a tri- 
lingual sarcasm at the expense of the 
accusers, he gave up his battle for the 
accused. And so the fatal procession 
set out, amid the lamentations of a 
crowd that, realising too late the 
wrong that was being done, were 
powerless before the inexorable Roman 
authority. In a few hours all was 
over. The crowd returned conscience- 
stricken to their homes; the heart- 
broken mother had departed in charge 
of the faithful disciple ; and the name 
of Calvary was thenceforth to be 
associated with the remembrance of 
the saddest of all those countless 
tragedies in which malice prevails 
against innocence, and the cruelty 
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of the present against the visions of 
the future. 

That is all we know historically, 
even after accepting as accurate the 
purely human features of the story 
told in the Four Gospels. There is no 
contemporary record by which to check 
it, and the very best evidence in favour 
of its accuracy is to be found in its 
agreement with what we know of the 
general working of human nature. 
All that we have seemed to know, 
have thought that we knew, beyond 
this has been the result of later gloss 
and interpretation— gloss and inter- 
pretation supplied by men ignorant 
of the laws of evidence and often 
animated by a strong desire to find 
support for some preconceived theory. 
Particularly has this been the case 
with those early commentators who, 
even accepting their disquisitions as 
genuine, were interested in the 
Hebraising of every incident belonging 
to, or bearing upon, the life of Jesus. 
Thus the whole history becomes en- 
tangled amid the mazes of prophecies 
which were not prophecies, of fulfil- 
ments which were not fulfilments, 
of types which were not types, of 
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sacrifices which were not sacrifices. 
So great has become the confusion — 
confusion increased tenfold by the 
commentaries on commentators — ^that 
while the real lesson of the life of Jesus 
has been all but lost, the systems of 
metaphysics erratically founded upon 
it have assumed the guise of divine 
revelations. Possibly this was to 
some extent unavoidable. Possibly 
the darkness has been too gross to 
comprehend the light that was shining 
therein. The day of metaphysics, 
however, has gone by. The clear noon 
of logic and of reason has shown how 
unsubstantial and cloudy are many 
things which we deemed solid. Let us 
see what is the reality that remains. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE TRUE REDEMPTION 

Among all the unauthorised and per- 
plexing glosses that have been spread 
over the story of Jesus of Nazareth 
none has been more general, more 
persistent, and more obscuring of 
the real truth and majesty of that 
story than the gloss which sees in the 
death of Jesus an act of atonement for 
the sins of the world. The theory is 
one over which metaphysicians and 
theologians have puzzled themselves in 
countless ways for hundreds of years. 
The books on the subject have been 
endless ; the sermons as the sands of 
the sea for multitude. And to none 
of these learned metaphysicians and 
theologians — or at least, not except to 
the smallest possible percentage of 
them — ^has it occured that they were 
labouring in vain, that they were 
spending their strength to establish as 
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a principle of the universe a figure of 
speech which a Christianised Hebrew 
had incidentally used to justify, to 
himself and to his fellows, his accept- 
ance of a creed a few degrees more 
Uberal than that to be found in the 
precepts of the Mosaic Law. " Chris- 
tianity,*' said this reasoner — and there 
were a good many of them — to himself 
and to his compatriots, " is really the 
same thing as Judaism, only under a 
slightly different form. Here you have 
the same idea of a sacrifice for sin, the 
same idea of the moral cleansing 
accompUshed through the blood of the 
Covenant, the same vicarious, justifi- 
cation of men in the sight of God, the 
same sense of the necessity for that 
justification. What more can you 
want ? *' And so fatally pervasive has 
been this many-headed misconception 
that even to this very day the candi- 
dates for ministerial offices in nearly 
all the Churches are perplexed with all 
the subtleties of the argument as to how 
far and in what way the periodical 
sacrifice in the Eucharist is necessary 
for implementing the effect of the 
sacrifice once offered (as it is held) on 
the hill outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
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Did that sacrifice ever take place ? 
Assuming that, from the human point 
of view, the Ufe of Jesus of Nazareth 
was such as we have drawn it, there 
seems little reason to doubt the general 
accuracy of the traditional description 
of his death. Such a life at such a 
time, led amid such conditions as may 
most reasonably have existed, was a 
Ufe that was almost certain to find its 
termination in the legalised martyrdom 
of a Roman crucifixion. But how 
many such martyrdoms — ^patiently 
borne, triumphantly borne — ^have there 
not been in the world's history 1 How 
many more such martyrdoms would 
there not be, if only the devoted men 
and women now Uving could have a 
certain assurance that their enduring 
of the physical pains of martyrdom 
would secure the everlasting happiness 
of only a comparatively small number 
of their suffering fellow-mortals ! 

Such a thing, however, may not be 
and could not be. Nor is that theory 
of original sin, on which the whole 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice is built, 
a thing conceivable as an absolute 
factor in the moral order of the imi- 
verse. That the belief in it represents, 
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under certain conditions, a phase of 
human thought, that it springs from the 
growing sensitiveness of a consciousness 
steeped in the idea of righteousness — 
this is true enough. It is, however, an 
idea that belongs peculiariy to such a 
consciousness — ^that is, the Hebrew 
consciousness — ^and is not to be found 
in the consciousness of those races with 
whom the advance of consciousness has 
followed the hnes of social or artistic 
development. It marked a stage in 
the moral development of the race to 
which the Supreme Consciousness had 
entrusted, so to speak, the proclama- 
tion of the Law of Righteousness. 
The moment, however, the Law of 
Righteousness took the simple, positive, 
and sublime shape of the Law of Love, 
the theory of original sin, with all its 
sacrificial consequences, shrivelled up 
and disappeared. The need for re- 
straint and atonement was gone. 
Mankind, in the following of the 
message delivered in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, stepped out into that 
"glorious liberty of the children of 
God " in which they were free to per- 
form all those works of light " against 
which there is no law," and against 
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which there has never been any law, 
human or divine. 

That is what has never yet, or hardly 
ever yet, been completely realised. It 
needed, perhaps, a sharp collision 
with the logic and reason of scientific 
thinking to shatter and pulverise the 
laboured structures which meta- 
physicians of various cUmes and ages 
had built up round the figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The result may be, and 
doubtless is, a loss to theology — a loss 
to those who, like the Ephesian workers 
who lived by making silver shrines for 
Diana, have made their living out of 
the construction or repair of meta- 
physical shrines for the misapprehended 
Christ. But though there is a loss to 
theology and to those who live thereby, 
the gain is immense to mankind at 
large, who are now at liberty to study 
in all its simple grandeur the life and 
character of the man who realised in 
himself the perfect Law of Righteous- 
ness — the perfect law that does not 
trouble itself much with prohibitions, 
but rather lays stress on those positive 
virtues which form so rich a list in 
the apostoUc catalogue. It is the 
force of scientific reasoning that, by 
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shattering the figments of metaphysics, 
has enabled us to realise the full beauty 
of this inspired human example. And 
lo ! scientific reasoning, that sworn 
enemy of theological metaphysics, 
finds itself, as regards that inspired 
human example, in absolute and com- 
plete agreement. It asserts, more 
strongly than ever was asserted by 
the voices of Sinai, the essential unity 
of the universe. It bows, as deeply as 
ever bowed the seraphim in the Apoca- 
lyptic vision, before the incalculable 
splendour of Truth and Righteousness. 
It owns in profoundest sincerity the 
beauty of those gentle virtues whose 
exercise can make tolerable the rough- 
est aspects of human existence. So 
far from making void the true Gospel 
of Jesus of Nazareth, it establishes 
that Gospel. 

The meaning of that Gospel, how- 
ever, is not to be found in the mart}^:- 
dom of Calvary, nor is its effect to be 
found in the mysterious appUcation 
of the shedding of innocent blood to 
the remedying of original sin. Mar- 
tyrdom has its value, and a high value, 
as a test of the sincerity of the life to 
which it puts an end ; but it is in the 
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life itself, and not in the terminating 
martyrdom, that the message to 
mankind is to be found. To think 
otherwise would be to do profound 
injustice to the myriads of lives which, 
coming to a natural end, leave behind 
them the benediction of a course well 
run. That the martyrdom of Calvary 
set a seal upon the life which led up 
to it is true in the profoundest sense. 
It was not, however, in the mart5n:dom 
of Calvary that an act of redemption 
was performed. Grant the premisses, 
indeed, and there is much and abiding 
beauty in the idea of the redemption 
on Calvary. Grant the truth of the 
problem as it presented itself to the 
leaders of the evangelical revival in 
the England of the eighteenth century ; 
grant the existence of a just and 
offended God ; of a race of mankind 
labouring under the condemnation due 
to original and actual sin ; of a Son 
of God willing to become man and to 
suffer as man in order to save man- 
kind from unutterable misery — ^grant 
all this, and the beauty and pathos 
of the sacrifice on Calvary become 
as irresistible as they are reasonable. 
Dispute the premisses, and the beauty 
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and pathos lose their compelling power. 
There are acts of. redemption performed 
in many Uves — acts sometimes of 
lesser import, sometimes of greater ; 
acts which may or may not involve 
an acquaintance with suffering or 
death. And these acts of redemption 
all men know when they see them. 
It is part of the scheme, if we may use 
the expression, of the Supreme Con- 
sciousness that human consciousness 
should always recognise these acts of 
redemption. They become visible 
whenever some higher moral principle 
overrides the natural suggestions of 
self -advantage, whenever men or women 
rise above circumstance on the wings 
of some unselfish impulse. That was 
an act of redemption on the part of 
the two boys whose death Rudyard 
Kipling celebrates in his touching story. 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft. It 
was an act of redemption that was 
performed by the woman in Bret 
Harte's story of Higgles. It was an 
act of redemption that was performed 
by the loose-lived engineer of the 
Mississippi steamer, who, when the 
steamer took fire, 
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Held her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore, 

and lost his life through his heroism. 
That was an act of redemption on the 
part of the legendary hero Maeldune, 
who, after voyaging the world over 
in search of his hereditary enemy, 
met him at last unarmed, *' and let 
him be." It was an act of redemp- 
tion on the part of Socrates when he 
declined to take advantage of the means 
of escape from death pressed upon 
him by Crito. In these and countless 
similar instances the light of the 
higher moral principle, realising in 
some mysterious and untraceable way 
the purpose of the Supreme Conscious- 
ness, blazes out under sudden pressure 
of circumstances, moving the world 
with astonishment and admiration. 
There are acts of redemption which 
are more deliberate, in which a choice 
is more deliberately made, acts in 
respect of which the results of that 
choice extend over a more or less 
prolonged period, acts whose sustained 
heroism far exceeds the heroism that 
comes with a sudden flaish in the last 
moments of a perhaps troubled and 
erratic existence. Of such a kind 
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surely was thg act of the French priest 
who gave up all that was beautiful in 
life for the sake of the lepers in the 
Pacific island, the man who went with 
his eyes open to a lingering death in 
order to secure the opportunity of 
consoling his chosen fellow-sufferers. 

All these are acts of redemption — 
acts which compel those before whom 
they are performed to acknowledge 
the reality of the higher principle by 
which they are prompted. Prompted 
by that higher principle, they appeal 
to and awaken the higher principle in 
others. The effect of that awakening 
is not lost, even if it may be obscured. 
The highest act of redemption, how- 
ever, is surely performed when a whole 
Ufe is lived in the light of higher 
principle, higher principle which may 
well be regarded as the highest. If 
we can imagine an obscure and un- 
pretentious life, free from worldly 
ambition on the one hand, filled with 
benevolence towards mankind on the 
other, realising always the immensities 
of abstract moral principle, inspired 
with a never-failing enthusiasm for 
humanity, strong in its gentleness, 
inexhaustible in its sympathy, pro- 
found in its knowledge of human 
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motive and human weakness, regard- 
less of consequences when a duty had 
to be performed, ever seeking to 
beautify and enlighten the Uves by 
which it was surrounded — ^if we can 
imagine such a life as this, we imagine 
a Ufe which, in its motives and its 
influence, constituted one long act of 
redemption. And in imagining such 
a life we imagine nothing more nor less 
than the life of that Jesus of Nazareth 
whose story, so fragmentarily told, 
shines out from the Four Gospels. 
It is in this life, and not in the mar- 
tyrdom of Calvary, that the act of 
redemption is to be found — an act 
not seeking to obliterate human 
imperfections by obscure metaphysical 
processes, but drawing humanity 
above the level and above the reach 
of those imperfections by the vivid 
manifestation of those moral prin- 
ciples which all mankind recognise 
as worthy to be praised and against 
which there is no law. 

Is it amiss to confer upon the owner 
of such a Ufe as this the title of the 
Son of God ? Free that expression 
from its accumulation of metaphysical 
associations, realise the overpowering 
majesty of a Supreme Consciousness^ 
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and the expression would seem almost 
more than allowable. It is through 
the growth and development of 
consciousness that men rise to the 
comprehension of the beauty of the 
great moral laws of the universe, 
the laws that are as unswerving and 
as unalterable as the great physical 
law of gravitation. As they rise into 
the knowledge of those laws, they 
find happiness in their conscious ob- 
servance, the power for finding that 
happiness being itself the manifesta- 
tion of a law perhaps wider than any 
other. It is on no mere metaphysical 
basis that these things rest. They 
belong to that domain of universal 
experience which includes all that 
men may be said to know. It is 
in the purpose, the mysterious and 
unfathomable purpose of the Supreme 
Consciousness, that men should thus 
rise into the knowledge of the great 
moral laws of the universe, and that 
they should be assisted in this ascent 
by the example of a life in which the 
knowledge of those laws was realised 
to the fi3l. And if in the closer touch 
with the Supreme Consciousness — a 
touch made all the more perceptible 
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in the power to explore the secrets 
of the physical universe — ^men find 
themselves entertaining a higher idea 
of their own mission and their own 
destiny, it may not seem amiss to 
regard themselves as in an especial 
sense children of the Supreme 
Consciousness, and, as such, sons of 
God. But in so doing they will find 
it impossible to deny the place and 
honour of the first-born of God to 
that same Jesus of Nazareth who, in 
spite of all the distortions of the 
theologians and metaphysicians, stands 
before them as the most perfect type 
of that " true, just, and pure living *' 
whose beauty is immediately recog- 
nised by men of every shade of culture 
and every sort of descent. 

And thus out of the confused and 
mistaken foreshadowings of the Messi- 
anic Idea was evolved the beginning 
of that kingdom not of this world 
— that kingdom of moral prin- 
ciple, the kingdom that comes not 
with observation — the life of whose 
Founder was one long act of redemp- 
tion, commencing in the carpenter's 
shop at Nazareth, and terminating 
in the martyrdom of Calvary. 
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HISTORY OR LITERATURE? 

That there is a vast difference between 
the historical and the literary aspect 
of the life and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth no one will at this day 
dispute. It has been the misfortune 
— ^perhaps an unavoidable misfortune, 
but a misfortune nevertheless — that 
through so many centuries the his- 
torical aspect has been confused with 
the literary, with the result that as 
soon as the historical accuracy of the 
Gospel narratives became impugned, it 
was taken for granted that their liter- 
ary value had Ukewise vanished. It is 
from this misapprehension that much 
that has been cherished as essential 
to religion, and therefore as essential 
to morals, has received its severest 
shock. The belief in the historical 
accuracy of the Gospels — a belief in- 
separable from the belief, so long 
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held, in their verbal inspiration — ^has 
proved to those who leaned solely upon 
it the broken reed that has pierced 
them. It is this belief that, in its 
collapse, has been responsible for all 
the crude and vulgar scepticism that 
so much distresses persons possessed 
of sensitive and reverent minds. 

Here, however, as in other cases, 
the power of human reasoning, un- 
consciously working out its own 
conclusions, has had its effect in 
correcting first impressions. It is 
beginning to be seen, if indeed it is 
not seen already, that the literary 
value of the Gospels becomes infinitely 
greater when it is separated from all 
those questions of historic authen- 
ticity which tend to become more 
complicated as the Ught thrown upon 
the past becomes clearer. That there 
is some amount of historical truth in 
the recorded career of Jesus of Naza- 
reth is tolerably certain. There is 
just sufficient contemporary evidence 
to establish this fact, quite apart from 
the improbability of such a distinct 
individuality having been a mere out- 
come of the imagination. It becomes, 
however, more abundantly clear every 
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day that no ethical example, strong 
enough and simple enough to affect 
the toiling units in a complex civilisa- 
tion, can be extracted from amidst 
a tangled mass of historical doubts 
and uncertainties. These are matters 
which, highly interesting as they are 
in themselves, must be left to the 
historical experts to deal with. It 
consorts with the genius of the age 
to pay more and more attention to 
the literary aspect of the Gospel 
narratives — to fix attention, as has 
been not unwisely said, rather on 
'' the Christ of the Four Gospels and 
the Sunday School,'' than on any of 
the laboured attempts to evolve from 
those narratives a clear historical reality 
or a consistent theological sytem. 

A conclusion such as this at once 
shuts the door upon both the super- 
ficial scepticism which is not quite so 
popular as it once was, and upon 
laboured and scholarly attempts to 
assign to every passage in the Gospels 
its exact value and meaning in terms 
of the time and circumstances in which 
it is supposed to have originated. We 
do not require to know the exact pur- 
chasing power of the Roman denarius 
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in order to appreciate the episode of 
the tribute money ; neither do we 
need to understand the exact philo- 
sophical value of the Logos to the 
mind of the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel in order to appreciate the 
general truth underlying his conception. 
The great and abiding fact expressed 
in the Four Gospels is the message 
they contain of righteousness, and 
of peace through righteousness and 
through the practice of those virtues 
against which no law has ever been 
formulated, even in the most savage 
of communities. That this message 
should be conveyed to us through the 
literary picture of a marked personality 
rather than through the inculcation of 
abstract principles, is only what was to 
be expected. It is the express province 
of literature to give us, as Sir Philip 
Sidney has expressed it, a perfect 
picture of those ethical principles of 
which the philosopher '* bestoweth but a 
wordish conception." Nor is this all. 
It cannot be denied that the inter- 
pretation attached by men at different 
times to the same phrases or ideas 
themselves acquire a value through 
their incorporation with human con- 
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duct, even though to later generations 
such mterpretation may appear faulty 
or inadequate. To give an instance, 
there can be no doubt that the idea 
of the redemption of the world through 
the voluntary sacrifice of the Son of 
God, as it presented itself to the 
earnest minds of the evangelical re- 
vivaUsts of the eighteenth century, 
had in it a truth and a power which, 
although to a certain extent repudi- 
ated by later generations, and though 
not warranted by an exact study of 
the biblical passages quoted to justify 
it, must always give it a high human 
interest. It is easy enough, no doubt, 
for the scholarly critic, by careful 
philological analysis, to blow away 
the foundations from under the faith 
of Wesley and of Newton. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that this was the faith 
of Wesley and of Newton, and that in 
the strength of that faith they played 
a valuable part in a work of moral 
and national regeneration — ^this fact 
remains, and always will remain, a 
fact of the highest value. 

It is not without purpose that 
emphasis is laid upon this fact — ^upon 
the fact that what seems true to one 
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generation, and is undoubtedly valu- 
able to that generation, need not of 
necessity appear true to another. The 
fact has to be recognised that each 
generation makes, within certain limits, 
its own creeds, just as it makes, within 
certain Umits, its own laws. Hence, 
while the study of the creeds of a past 
generation becomes as interesting as 
the study of the laws of a past genera- 
tion, each generation has to consider 
its own special needs, whether legis- 
lative or religious. That the present 
generation has its own particular social 
needs we have had numerous legislative 
reminders. That it has its reUgious 
and ethical needs is equally true. In 
looking round to ascertain those needs, 
it must soon become apparent that 
they are not to be found in any attack 
upon theological systems which are 
already fast crumbUng to pieces. 
There is no need to demonstrate the 
futility of rushUghts in presence of the 
broad light of day. But there may 
well be great need, in presence of the 
broad light of day, to pay heed to 
those paths of action to which the 
bearers of rushhghts did their best to 
guide us. To put the matter more 
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simply, it might well be held that it is 
just when fresh vigour is being given 
to intellectual achievement and to 
material prosperity that humanity is 
most in need of the light from an 
essentially human example. We need 
to have before us the *' perfect picture " 
— to use Sidney's expression — of a 
life devoted to the accomplishment 
of peace through righteousness, peace 
and righteousness lighted up by the 
exercise of those positive virtues 
against which there is no law. 

It is not difl&cult to indicate where 
that '' perfect picture " is to be found. 
The power of association guides us 
unerringly to the picture of Jesus of 
Nazareth, as presented in the litera- 
ture, quite apart from the so-called 
history, of the Four Gospels. It is 
the fundamental mistake made by 
the Positivist school, in its more 
limited sense, to suppose that any one 
human ideal will do as well as another. 
It is without doubt a grand human 
truth that all the great teachers of 
ethics arrive more or less at the same 
conclusions and inculcate more or less 
the same lessons. In that agreement 
there lies eloquent and irrefutable 
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evidence of that moral unity of the 
universe which is a necessary outcome 
of the existence of a Supreme Con- 
sciousness. It is, however, a mistake 
to suppose that the selection of an 
ideal lies to any great extent within 
our own powers. Inheritance plays a 
part here as important as it plays in 
respect of features or language. To 
make use of an expression which it 
may be permitted to borrow, the ideal 
of conduct most fitted to appeal to us 
must be ''an ideal of conduct made 
precious by association." 

The power of association is not a 
thing that can by any possibility be 
ignored. Limiting, as it does, the 
natural force of Christianity to Eiu'ope, 
it gives to Christianity, within the 
limits of Europe, a sanction and an 
importance which no true disciple of 
science can ignore. Recognising the 
" spheres of influence " dominated, 
especially in the Far East, by other 
religious systems, Christianity becomes, 
within European limits, a scientific 
necessity. Bound up as it is with 
nineteen centuries of intellectual and 
social development, offering as it does 
therefore abundant opportunities for 
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misuse, it is capable, in rational hands, 
of exercising an influence of the most 
valuable kmd. That influence, how- 
ever, can only be exercised by accept- 
ing as axiomatic that profound doctrine 
of the unity of the universe which is 
so well expressed in the recognition, 
as a fact both of morals and of science, 
of a Supreme Consciousness. 

The power and influence of associa- 
tion once admitted as a general prin- 
ciple, its power and influence may be 
admitted, and ought to be admitted, 
in respect of what are rather matters 
of detail. Every age, as has been 
said, formulates, within certain limits, 
its own creeds. The present age can 
be no exception to this rule. Nefver- 
theless, in formulating its own creeds, 
it is bound to pay regard to the binding 
power of association, as well as to the 
special circumstances that have to be 
met. It is as impossible to make 
an entirely fresh start in respect of 
thought as it is impossible to make an 
entirely fresh start in respect of legisla- 
tion. To attempt such a thing would 
be to ignore that sound scientific 
doctrine of gradual development which 
is now so universely accepted. What 
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can be done is what has been done 
before — viz. to give new and enlarged 
meanings to formulae consecrated by 
reverent use, taking care that those 
new and enlarged meanings are in 
accord with the best that is known in 
the world. It need not be supposed 
that such new and enlarged meanings 
are final. There was no finality in 
the evangelical doctrines of the re- 
ligious revival in the England of the 
eighteenth century, powerful and all- 
embracing as those doctrines appeared 
at the time. It was enough that they 
served the time in which they made 
their appearance, that they offered, 
to a society secretly vexed with its 
own moral shortconiings, a means of 
rescue by the restoration of individual 
earnestness. It will be enough if, a 
century and a half later, and in the 
presence of a different set of dangers, 
we can find in the deeply - rooted 
associations of the religion which is 
coeval with the existence of Europe, 
some means of helping us to avoid the 
moral and social deterioration that 
inevitably results from the disappear- 
ance of exalted ideals. 
" To give new and enlarged meanings 
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to formulae consecrated by reverent 
use " — that is the object to be achieved, 
alwa}^ bearing in mind that, human 
nature being ever a constant quantity, 
there may very well have been at 
various times vague guesses at truths 
the full realisation of which still lies 
in front of us. A far-off glimpse of 
the great truth of the unity of the 
universe, or of the abiding and pre- 
vaiUng power of righteousness, for 
example, is not to be rejected and 
thrust on one side because it may have 
been expressed in terms not in agree- 
ment with all aspects of modern 
knowledge. It is the expression of 
the truth that is of consequence, not 
the manner in which it is expressed. 
When, for example, the author of one 
of the most beautiful of the Hebrew 
Psalms confessed that the all-pervading 
presence of the Eternal was a thing 
too high and wonderful for him, he 
only expressed a feeling which ought 
to lie, if it does not lie, at the bottom 
of the mind of every student of the 
most modern science. For really, ex- 
tensive as the knowledge of such a 
student may be as compared with 
that of the Hebrew poet, both are 
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equally removed from the knowledge 
of the infinite mystery expressed in 
the movements and changes of matter. 

There is, however, a word of objec- 
tion which it is well to anticipate. 
This giving of new and enlarged mean- 
ings to old formulae, it may be said, 
is merely that work of putting new 
wine into old bottles which has so 
often been tried, and has so often 
proved futile. In this respect there 
is a distinction to be drawn which is 
not without its importance. In any 
time of intellectual change there are 
two classes of minds to be met with, 
apart from those who resist change in 
any shape. There are minds that 
cling to the main facts, and there are 
minds that cling to the subsidiary 
interpretations or explanations of the 
main facts. The contrast between 
these two classes of mind is perhaps 
nowhere better to be seen than in 
the controversy maintained (accepting 
the Gospel narratives in their literary 
sense) between Jesus of Nazareth and 
the ofl&cial exponents of the Mosaic 
Law. For while the former was filled 
with zeal and admiration for the main 
principles of the Mosaic Law, the latter 
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were concerned rather on behalf of the 
interpretations and explanations of 
those principles which had gradually 
grown up through a succession of 
centuries. It was in justification and 
defence of these accumulated and often 
perverting glosses that they stood out 
against the man who, in his uprightness 
and simplicity, would have had them go 
back to first principles ; it was in revenge 
for his attack upon those glosses that 
they finally intrigued him to his death. 
Precisely the same forces may be 
seen at work to-day. It is on behalf 
of slowly accumulated and often per- 
verting glosses that so many of the 
exponents of the popular reUgion fight 
against those who would have them 
go back to first principles. These 
accumulated glosses are in truth the 
old bottles — old bottles which are 
quite incapable of containing the newer 
aspects of universal truth. And hence 
the efforts of many well-meaning and 
ingenious and timid people who would 
find means to establish a reconciliation 
between their old worn-out glosses 
and the newer truth, are entirely wasted 
and thrown away. This, however, is 
quite a different thing from the effort 
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to express eternal and abiding prin- 
ciples in forms which, while appealing 
to the mind by reason of the power of 
association, are accepted as forms of 
expression and not as the things them- 
selves. Let the old bottles perish — 
they are indeed perishing, for the very 
effort to explain away accepted theories 
proves that those theories are things 
of the past. But there is nothing in 
their passing away to prevent the 
employment, in that fluid and illustra- 
tive sense which belongs to the domain 
of literature of the words and ideas of 
men of past generations for the pur- 
pose of attracting and fixing the atten- 
tion of the generation to which we 
belong. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE DANGER OF PERSONALISATION 

It has been seen how, in the natural 
development of thought and feeling 
under certain climatic and racial con- 
ditions, there may in course of time 
be evolved an individual life peculiarly 
and specially penetrated by a con- 
sciousness of the eternal principle of 
righteousness. To believe and to 
affirm that in such a life there is the 
evidence and the substance of a divine 
revelation is to believe and to afl&rm 
something which, if not held too rigidly 
and absolutely, has a large amount of 
justification. For, assuming, as we 
cannot help assuming, the existence 
of a Supreme Consciousness, and 
assuming, as again we are bound to 
assume, the continual development 
in matter of a higher quality of con- 
sciousness, we are driven to the 
acceptance of the idea of what we are 
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accustomed to call purpose running 
through both the sentient and the 
unsentient universe. Illustrating to 
ourselves this idea of purpose by such 
means as our experience supplies, we 
find it difl&cult, if not impossible, to 
dissociate the appearance of such a 
Ufe as that of Jesus of Nazareth from 
the idea of a message intentionally 
entrusted to a human agent for the 
benefit and enlightenment of human 
existence. And if, in the adoption of 
terms which have a generally accepted 
meaning, we refer to this message as 
a divine revelation, we have again a 
very practical and reasonable justifica- 
tion in the ordinary use of words. 

We must, however, be on our guard, 
in thus making use of certain words, 
against those hard and fast crystal- 
lisations which have proved so abun- 
dantly mischievous in the past at 
various times and in various ways. 
The best and most potent safeguard 
against crystaUisations of this kind 
is to be found in the recognition of 
the truth that, however much men's 
theories about the universe may vary, 
the facts of the universe remain always 
the same. That is to say, the truth 
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has to be recognised that there were 
no forces at work in the universe say 
nineteen hundred years ago that are 
not equally at work to-day, and that 
there are no forces at work to-day 
which were not equally at work nine- 
teen hundred years ago. The human 
impulse to account for ever5rthing, 
valuable as it is when kept in touch 
with clearly ascertained facts, has, 
when detached from such facts, been 
a fruitful^source of mischief and 
misunderstanding. If there was, 
nineteen hundred years ago, a divine 
revelation manifested in an individual 
life, there may be a divine revelation 
manifested to-day by precisely similar 
means, and the means employed to-day 
will, in a general sense, be the same 
as were employed nineteen hundred 
years ago. No one knows how or 
why genius makes its appearance. 
We are as much in the dark about 
the causa causans of the purely Greek 
temperament of John Keats as we 
are in the dark about the causa causans 
of the patriotic fervour of Joan of 
Arc ; and we are as much in the dark 
about both of them as we are in the 
dark as to the causa causans of the 
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genius of Jesus of Nazareth. In each 
there was the revelation of something 
valuable to mankind, but something 
unlooked for, imexpected, unaccounted 
for. In all three cases there was a 
revelation ; in all three cases the 
Supreme Consciousness had a message 
for humanity. But as in the case of 
Jesus of Nazareth the message was 
of deeper meaning and of wider appli- 
cation, so we may be justified, in a 
literary sense, in specially associating 
with his case the idea of a divine 
revelation. 

So far as regards the justification of 
the idea of a divine revelation in 
connection with the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Consideration has now to 
be given to the manner in which and to 
the extent to which that idea affected 
himself. It is impossible not to 
recognise the fact that a hfe absorbed 
in the realisation of abstract principles 
must of necessity feel itself to a large 
degree isolated so far as regards the 
world around it. The world fives from 
day to day in close contact with the 
present, in obedience to what are, or 
may seem to be, the material neces- 
sities of the hour. To it abstract 
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principles seem shadowy and unreal, 
even when it does not deny thei^ 
existence and their excellence. There 
is so much in Ufe to engage and occu- 
py physical and intellectual ener^. 
Custom dictates, in accordance with 
varying circumstances, the course that 
shall be followed, and it was in the 
following of that custom (taking the 
Four Gospels at their literary value) 
that Jesus of Nazareth took up and 
followed the mechanical occupation of 
his father. 

It is, however, easy to understand 
that his pursuit of that occupation, 
demanding as it did but httle mental 
effort, left his mind the more free to 
dwell upon those abstract principles 
for the comprehension and realisation 
of which he had so special a capacity. 
To one thus gifted, nothing could be 
more natural than the loneUness and 
the isolation, the retreats among the 
mountains, the wanderings into the 
wilderness, which were such distin- 
guishing features of his career. It 
did not fall within the natural scope 
of his Ufe as a mechanic to explore 
the mysteries of the various schools 
of theology. All that those schools 
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could really teach, and more than all, 
came to him naturally, just as to a 
like mind at this day may come natur- 
ally more than all that is to be learnt 
from Oxford. Hence the surprise 
expressed at his appearance in the 
synagogue in the office of a teacher, 
whose " gracious words " came with 
an authority that contrasted strongly 
with the shallow comments of profes- 
sional exponents of the Law. 

Meantime the result upon himself of 
this isolated Ufe, absorbed in the con- 
templation of the loftiest principles, 
was inevitable. The sense of a Divine 
Mission, the companionship of a Divine 
Presence, filled him more and more, 
lifting him above all pain at the spec- 
tacle of human desertion, all doubt 
as to the reality of that in which he 
trusted. *' Ye shall be scattered 
every man to his own, and shall leave 
me alone," he declared to his few 
followers on one occasion ; '* and yet 
I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me." Whatever beauty and 
pathos such a declaration may have 
lost in the hands of orthodox inter- 
preters, it remains, and will always 
remain, the unrivalled expression of 
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the confidence of a sincere and imagi- 
native mind in the reality of the 
principles it had elected to follow. 
The realisation of those principles looks 
out everywhere through the broken 
history of his brief pubUc career. It 
was in the realisation of those prin- 
ciples that was to be found that 
" Kingdom of Heaven " which was \»» 
fore everything else to be sought after, 
which, unlike other kingdoms, did not 
" come with observation," and which, 
so far from having any outward sign 
or manifestation, was declared to be 
within the hearts of those who might 
be disposed to seek it. 

That there is a certain danger 
associated with this state of mentsd 
isolation, there can be no doubt. 
The danger is to be found in the 
temptation ever present to personalise 
abstract principles, to yield to the 
influence of anthropomorphism. That 
danger does not so much beset the 
inspired individual himself ; it is, 
however, very liable to beset those 
who are intimately in touch with 
him, and who endeavour to act upon 
and circulate his precepts. It does 
not so much beset the inspired indi- 
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vidual himself, because to him the 
principles which he apprehends are so 
much greater than his own person- 
ality that to view them in a personal 
light would be to belittle and vulgarise 
them. It was a thing peculiar to the 
Hebraic genius to avoid putting into 
a personal form that Supreme Power 
of the universe which we can to-day 
perhaps best realise as the Supreme 
Consciousness. The Lord was not in 
the fire nor in the earthquake ; even 
the " still small voice " might as well 
have been subjective as not. 

It was not, then, to be supposed 
that Elijah's successor, living six or 
seven hundred years later than the 
assigned date of Israel's most repre- 
sentative prophet, would fall short in 
his realisation of the completely im- 
personal character of the Power whence 
his own commission proceeded. " God 
is a spirit," he declared in one of 
his most characteristic utterances — B. 
Power the recognition of which was 
not dependent on time or place. Yet 
it was necessary, not for his own sake, 
but for the sake of the less inspired 
minds that leaned upon his own, for 
him to formulate some personal ideal 
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of the Supreme Power. The figure of 
speech he employed was one which 
at one and the same time conveyed 
the highest idea of human affection 
coupled with the fullest degree of 
scientific truth. To portray the 
relationship of the Supreme Power of 
the universe to mankind as the rela- 
tionship of a father to his children 
was a device fulfiUing both these 
requirements. Scientifically, nothing 
could be more true ; the consciousness 
of men, that constitutes their moral 
and intellectual being, that constitutes 
all that makes them human, is derived, 
and can only be derived, from that 
Supreme Consciousness, the existence 
of which we are logically compelled 
to admit. In the Hebrew estimation 
and tradition, there could be nothing 
more tender, nothing more affectionate, 
than the relation of a father to his 
offspring. Over and over again in 
the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth the 
reference to this relationship was 
brought in as a cUnching and con- 
vincing argument. To exalt the origin 
and the destiny of men, moreover, 
was to supply men with one of the 
most powerful encouragements con- 
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ceivable to live up to that origin and 
to realise that destiny. Of the en- 
thusiasm which such an exaltation 
was capable of exciting there are 
numerous instances to be found in 
the epistolary books that form so 
important a portion of what is known 
as the New Testament. 

It is unfortunate that the same 
New Testament contains also instances 
as numerous of the mischief arising 
from the crystallisation into a theory, 
of the formulation into a dogma, of 
what was merely intended as an 
appropriate illustration. The inferior 
imagination of the first followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth could not grasp the 
reality which to him was perfectly 
tangible and clear. To them the term 
" Father '* conveyed more or less the 
idea of a person, and even when they 
accepted this idea provisionally for 
themselves, they made it absolute for 
those who came next to them. Hence 
long-winded and ingenious arguments 
— arguments possessed of no sort of 
validity or inspiration — ^setting forth 
the exact relations between these two 
persons, Father and Son, confusing in- 
stead of enlightening, and creating 
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opportunities for greater confusion on 
the part of subsequent generations. 
For example, when Jesus of Nazareth 
made use of such expressions as these 
— " I and my Father are one/' or 
" He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father/' he simply and obviously 
meant nothing more than this — ^that 
the principles on which he leaned, 
and which he taught, and which were 
apparent in his conduct, were the 
principles supremely governing the 
universe, so far as the moral status of 
mankind was concerned. " You have 
seen me ; you know the principles 
which I have set before you and by 
which I live. Well, then, there is no 
need for you to see more or to know 
more. These are eternal and abiding 
principles. I know this ; it has been 
given me to know it ; and because it 
has been given me to know this, I 
am one with those principles, as you 
may yourselves be, if only you will 
be careful to follow the precepts I 
have delivered you." It has been out 
of this mental attitude, so comprehen- 
sible, so human, so dignified, that the 
smaller minds of succeeding generations 
have constructed their puerile and 
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yet laborious systems of theology, 
ever exalting the mystical at the ex- 
pense of the natural, and claiming 
for the mystical a sanction and a 
consecration utterly foreign to the 
whole scope and purpose of the message 
and mission of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The explosion and discrediting of 
those systems of mystical theology, 
coupled with our better knowledge of 
our place in the evolution of organic 
and conscious life, had enabled us to 
recognise the greater dignity and truth 
of the human aspect of the mission 
and message of Jesus of Nazareth. In 
the Ught thus furnished us, we may 
and must create our own religion. 
And indeed who is to create it for us 
if we do not create it for ourselves ? 
It is simply laughable to suppose that 
the men of the third or fourth century 
— ^the worthy '* Fathers " who drew 
up creeds and formulated dogmas — 
can have any sort of authority over 
the minds of the twentieth century. 
Possessed as they were of not a tithe 
of our knowledge of the universe, full 
of the superstitions that are always 
to be found linked with ignorance, 
how was it possible for them to for- 
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mulate any theories which can be 
binding upon ourselves ? Their own 
interpretations of the life and career 
of Jesus of Nazareth himself were, 
even though they Uved so much nearer 
to him in point both of place and time, 
far less likely to be accurate than our 
own. On the other hand, it might 
very reasonably be demonstrated that 
the pressiure of our own time, with its 
marvellous complexities of civilisation, 
renders us more alive than were the 
'' Fathers '' of the third and fourth 
century to the necessity for that Gospel 
of Righteousness, and peace through 
righteousness, which it was the express 
mission of Jesus of Nazareth to pro- 
claim. And in accepting his person- 
ality as specially and exceptionally 
illustrative of this benign Gospel, in 
regarding his as the ideal of conduct 
*' made precious by association,' ' and 
therefore best calculated to appeal to 
us forcibly and promptly, we do not 
put away from us either a single 
fragment of our intellectual freedom 
on the one hand, or debar ourselves 
on the other hand from feeling an 
affectionate interest in all those chang- 
ing phases of thought which have 
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marked the ascent of the human family, 
and specially of the Em*opean branch 
of that family, to higher moral and 
intellectual levels. What men have 
thought is sacred because men have 
thought it ; what men have done, 
acting up to the best that they knew, 
is sacred because men have done it. 
We do not condemn those who went 
before us because they knew so little. 
We shall, however, have reason to 
condemn ourselves if, knowing much, 
we fail to make use of it as well as 
they have made use of their little. 
And, after all, their little and our 
much leaves us both equally humbled 
in the presence of what there is yet to 
be known. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SUPERIORITY OF THE HUMAN 

An ideal of conduct, then, which has 
been made precious to us by the force of 
association, is what, in this twentieth 
century we perceive in the picture of 
the Ufe of Jesus of Nazareth, as dis- 
played in the literature of the Four 
Gospels. Regarding those Gospels as 
Uterature and not as history, regarding 
them as representing the often erro- 
neous though sincere impressions of 
fallible men, and not as representing 
some supernatural revelation of actusu 
fact, we are saved from all necessity 
for looking to find in them a complete 
agreement, in respect either of their 
relations of incident or their ethical 
value. In both respects they of course 
contain inconsistencies — ^inconsistencies 
which, so far from lessening their 
value, increase it. It would be im- 
possible that a great historical figure 
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should present itself to all minds in 
precisely the same aspects. It is only 
small and unimportant matters that 
are capable of absolutely unvarying 
description. Characters of genuinely 
great men are always in a measure 
inscrutable. As Matthew Arnold says 
of Shakespeare — 

Others abide our question ; thou art free^ 
We ask and ask ; ^ou smilest and art still 
Out-topping knowledge. 

That an individuality which has left 
so abiding a mark as has been left by 
Jesus of Nazareth would be an in- 
dividuality " out-topping knowledge/' 
was only to be expected. The very 
inconsistencies of the Four Gospels, 
which have sometimes caused trouble to 
the believers in supernatural revelation, 
only serve to testify to the greatness 
of the individuality to which they refer. 
Consideration of this fact leads to 
consideration of the immense and im- 
measurable gain to humanity which 
results from the complete rejection of 
the divine and supematiural aspect of 
the life and mission of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and the complete acceptance of 
its human aspect. That the divine 
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and supernatural aspect of that mission 
has at times acted as a most potent 
and valuable emotional force there 
can be no question. The strength and 
nature of that force is to be felt in 
all those beautiful h5nnns which had 
their origin in the evangelical revival 
of the eighteenth century, a revival 
which represented a sort of national 
awakening from a state of deteriorated 
national morality. As a human emo- 
tion, imparting, by anthropomorphic 
reflection, the deepest attributes of 
human affection to the relation between 
the Supreme Power of the universe 
and the race of men, nothing could be 
more beautiful or more deserving of 
eternal respect. 

So little philosophy and so little 
logic, however, entered into this 
emotion, that it is no wonder that in 
the coiurse of a couple of generations 
it had practically worn itself out. 
There is no room, in the facts of the 
universe as we know them to-day, for 
that "scheme of redemption" which 
appealed so strongly to the fathers of 
the evangelical revival. The theologic 
system which it involved has become 
to us trivial, childish, and inadequate. 
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The personal government of the uni- 
verse by a Divine Power, who- deputed 
a humanised personification of him- 
self to perform a certain mission to 
mankind — this was a conception not 
altogether inadequate so long as 
popular belief accepted the surface of 
this planet as practically constituting 
the universe, over-arched by a solid 
firmament, studded with subsidiary 
stars. It becomes, however, absolutely 
impossible in view of our widening 
notions of time and space. No Son 
of God, we now stand convinced, no 
incarnation of Deity itself, ever visited 
this insignificant planet in an insig- 
nificant system. Neither logic nor 
reverence permit such a beUef. But, 
realising the unity of the imiverse, 
reaUsing the immutable and eternal 
nature of the laws of matter, we may 
well believe, we may more than be- 
lieve, that in other worlds than ours, 
worlds evolved by the same processes 
and passing through the same phases, 
there have been, and are, and will be, 
whenever the fulness of time has come. 
Sons of God, men gifted with a supreme 
realisation of the laws of righteousness, 
who have Uved or who will live among 
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other men, and who have in their 
Uves set forth, or will set forth, as 
did Jesus of Nazareth, the surpassing 
beauty and compelling force of those 
virtues against which there is no law. 
Nor is it only the physical possibility 
that becomes impossible. TTie ethical 
value of the mission of Jesus of Naza- 
reth fades away when it is associated 
with a supernatural origin. The idea 
of a God playing the part of a man for 
a particular object becomes, when 
independently considered, too thea- 
trical for toleration. We find ourselves 
unable, on this hypothesis, to believe 
in the reality of the human pain and 
doubt which so pathetically pervade 
the Gospel narratives. The joy, the 
conscious certainty of the great mission 
in which he was engaged would (as 
indeed St Paul seems to have admitted) 
have given, if the popular view were 
true, a sense of satisfaction far out- 
balancing any sense of bodily pain. 
Hundreds of men and women have, for 
the sake of conscience — ^some rightly, 
some perhaps wrongly — endiured far 
worse physical tortures than were in- 
cluded in the three hours on Calvary. 
Was it in view of this prospect that 
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the divine victim of Jewish intrigue 
and Roman indifference endured the 
historic agony of Gethsemane ? 

The difficulty of answering this 
question is incficated by the m5rstic 
value attached to that agony by the 
popular theology. Literature has pic- 
tures of mental and moral agony 
quite as keen as that. Look, for 
example, at Victor Hugo's picture of 
the agony endured by Jean Valjean, 
when conscience compelled him back 
once more into the position of a con- 
vict. If " God so loved the world '* 
that God became man in order to 
secure the eternal happiness of man- 
kind, the anticipation of the victory 
would smrely have made the procession 
to Calvary a march of triumph. Where 
in the Gospel narrative is the trace of 
that triumph ? Accept, however, the 
human aspect of the story, and how 
dignified and pathetic does it not 
become ! The sensitive man shrinking 
from physical pain ; the man of un- 
failing kindness wounded to the quick 
by the bitter hatred of his enemies ; 
the man of supreme faith doubting 
whether he had not after all lived in 
vain — ^all these are pictures of the 
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supremest human reality and of the 
deepest pathos. And in the midst of all 
this suffering, how human and how great 
the steadfast and unhesitating adher- 
ence to the principles, to the truths, 
which were to him such a reaUty ! How 
much more exquisite in its human 
than in its divine aspect the forgiveness 
extended to the whole band of torturers I 
It is the human Christ that supplies 
us with that " ideal of conduct made 
precious by association '* which is so 
pressing a necessity for the worid as 
we now know it. We need not quarrel 
with those who in past centuries have 
regarded that human Christ as in- 
adequate. Each generation has its 
own special necessities, and often knows 
best what is best for itself. There is 
one result of the acceptance of the 
human ideal which perhaps is not at 
first quite obvious. It enables us to 
get rid, once and for ever, of the old 
difficulty about miracles. Miracles 
have been appealed to as providing 
evidence and proof of a supematursd 
mission. When, however, we have 
rejected as inadequate the idea of a 
supematiural mission, miracles are no 
longer needed. They are merely a 
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reflection of the ignorance of the time. 
As a human phenomenon, the belief 
in miracles is interesting and valuable. 
Such beUef s have existed in later times 
and under other skies. To us of the 
twentieth century there is no miracle 
in pious records half so marvellous as 
the daily and hourly miracles of nature. 
We do not allow ourselves to believe 
that under any circumstances the 
Supreme Power of the universe will 
specially go out of its way to stir up 
our little basin of water. We do 
J)elieve, however, and indeed we know 
that with the Supreme Consciousness 
lies a perfect understanding of those 
chemical laws by virtue of which 
impalpable gases leap into combina- 
tion as a palpable liquid. 

Nevertheless, in accepting the en- 
tirely human aspect of the life and 
mission of Jesus of Nazareth, we may, 
on consideration, find cause to feel 
surprise at the remarkable manner 
in which much that has been regarded 
as applying only to the supernatural 
view can be made to apply, in a far 
wider sense, to the human view. Take, 
for example, the never-ending contro- 
versy over the Logos. Dealt with in 
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the ordinary way, the famous passages 
referring to the Logos are accepted 
either as significant of some profound 
and mystical truth, or as the valueless 
speculations of some Judaised Alex- 
andrian. Yet, admitting, as we are 
bound to admit, the existence of the 
Supreme Consciousness, there is a truth 
in this theory of the Logos which 
cannot be ignored. For as a word is 
the expression of a thought, so the 
evolution of matter might well be 
regarded as an expression of the pur- 
pose of the Supreme Consciousnesst 
Using that word '* purpose " in place 
of the mystical and misunderstood 
** Logos/' let us see how the famous 
passage would read : — 

In the beginning was the purpose, and the 
purpose was with the Supreme Consciousness, 
and the purpose was the Supreme Conscious- 
ness. ... All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that was 
made. 

Admitting, as we are logically com- 
pelled to admit, the existence of the 
Supreme Consciousness, there is noth- 
ing in that passage but a scientific 
statement of fact. Whether the writer 
of the passage, whoever he might be, 
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intended this or not, whether or not 
he was merely expressing his own 
metaphysical confusion, he may at 
any rate be credited with having 
made a guess at the truth which, in 
the light of modern thought and re- 
search, came very near the marki 
Nor is it less true to assert that " in 
him was life " — ^that in the purpose 
of the Supreme Consciousness was the 
development of life in all its endless 
variety, beginning far back in the 
ages when the earth was hardly more 
than formed, and continuing up to 
the latest of human types. At least 
that interpretation of the word '* life '* 
is infinitely grander than the inter- 
pretation favoured by the orthodox 
Churches, which interpret the word 
as applying solely to some extra- 
corporeal existence for a limited 
number of human beings. That this 
life, as the fulfilment of the purpose 
of the Supreme Consciousness, may 
aptly be compared to a " light shining 
in darkness '* is sufiiciently obvious. 
Equally obvious is it that through long 
ages the light was not comprehended 
by the darkness amidst which it shone. 
Then we come to the human aspect 
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of the problem. " The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us." 
Yes, the purpose of the Supreme 
Consciousness became apparent in 
man. As some one has expressed it, 
" the mind of God resulted in man." 
And if the purpose of the Supreme 
Consciousness was manifested, in some 
particular instance, in a supreme and 
overpowering regard for righteousness 
and peace, how admirable the expres- 
sion that, having taken human shape, 
it dwelt among us " full of grace and 
truth ! " More than this. There is 
a clear propriety in the regretful ex- 
pression that, the great revealer of 
righteousness having come to those 
who had with them the tradition of 
righteousness, they failed to welcome 
him. " He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not." But as 
many as received him — ^the individual 
and scattered lives that perceived the 
greatness and glory of his mission — 
to these '* he gave power to become 
the sons of God." Again how apt an 
expression ! For what are the con- 
scious followers after righteousness but 
the children, in a special sense, of the 
Supreme Consciousness ? 
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But, it may be said, all this is nothing 
but an attempt to put new wine into 
old bottles — ^to apply to old formulas 
a meaning which those with whom 
they originated never intended them 
to bear. No, it is not this ; for it 
need not be in any sense held necessary 
to. accept or to attach importance to 
these scriptural passages from which 
quotations have been made. There 
is no necessity to regard those passages 
as possessed of any special inspiration 
or authority. A thoughtfvQ man 
writing in the twentieth century is 
as well qualified to approach the real 
truth of things, as was a thoughtful 
man writing in the first, second, third, 
or fourth centuries. Those passages 
have been referred to for the purpose 
of showing how little the material for 
reverence suffers, how much indeed 
it gains, by discarding the narrow in- 
terpretations of the orthodox Churches 
and accepting the wider and more 
human interpretation suggested by 
the scientific associations of our time. 
The writer of those passages, whether 
he was the Apostle whom he was long 
supposed to be, or the Judaised Alex- 
andrian whom modem criticism has 
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rather suggested, was no more inspired 
than the writer of these pages. Never- 
theless he may, looking out from his 
little standpoint of knowledge into the 
ocean of conjecture, have been able to 
perceive and express a truth grander 
even than he lumself was aware of. 
There is no reason why he should not ; 
we are, as Wordsworth has said, 
" greater than we know." 

Nor is there, with certain reserva- 
tions, any reason why we of the 
twentieth centuiy should debar our- 
selves from the light which the power 
of association has given to the words 
of the writer of the third century or 
the fourth. We may still see now, 
not only in one instance but in many, 
the word of God becomes flesh — ^how 
the purpose of the Supreme Conscious- 
ness becomes manifest in the grace 
and truth of the lives of men and 
women whom we know, and we can 
still realise the profound truth that 
is expressed in describing as " Sons of 
God" those to whom the gospel of 
righteousness, and peace through 
righteousness, is all in all. Whether 
there is any further stage of develop- 
ment to be reached we do not know. 
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" It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be/' as the writer of one of the 
most genuine of apostolic epistles re- 
marks. The consciousness, however, 
of which we have become possessed, 
shows us, in association with the uni- 
verse of matter, a continual ascent 
from lower to higher consciousness. 
And who is to say that the develop- 
ment that has grown to so great a 
height from such insignificant begin- 
nings is not destined to ascend still 
higher ? "It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be " — no, because our 
knowledge is hmited by our experience, 
and what we have not experienced 
remains unknown. 

Take another instance of the result 
of applying a wider and more human 
interpretation to scriptural passages 
than is ordinarily associated with 
them. " All Scripture," says one of 
the apostolic writers, *' is written by 
inspiration of God." Those who are 
acquainted with this sentence most 
commonly limit the word '* Scripture " 
to the contents of what is known as 
the Bible, and not unfrequently base 
on this one passage a claim for the 
verbal inspiration of all that that 
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volume contains. Did the writer mean 
this ? It does not seem certain that 
he did. It is quite possible that he 
meant to express a truth far more 
general. But whether he did or not, 
there is nothing to hinder us .rom 
understanding the passage in the wider 
sense. All Scripture, all literatiu'e, 
is written by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for exhortation, for re- 
buke, for instruction in righteousness. 
That is exactly what Sir PhiUp Sidney 
contended in his Defence of Poetry, 
claiming for the poet, the writer of 
works of imagination, the credit of 
being the true instructor in morals, 
giving mankind " a perfect picture " 
of that whereof the philosopher '* be- 
stoweth but a wordish conception." 
It is not necessary for us to accept 
this interpretation ; it is not necessary 
for us to accept any interpretation or 
to trouble our heack at all with what 
the writer of the passage may have 
meant. He was himself no more in- 
spired than any thoughtful writer of 
the present century. Nevertheless, if 
the power of association can help us 
to remember a certain expression of 
a truth, and if our newer light enables 
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us to interpret that expression in a 
wide and human sense, we are not the 
worse off, but rather the better off, 
for thus interpreting it. 

Take another instance, which per- 
haps is still more calculated to appeal 
to those who hold by the popular 
orthodox theology. What is the 
meaning of that mystic picture of 
" the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world ? " The idea has become 
stereotyped in religious phraseology 
until no one really takes the trouble to 
analyse it. In that mystic sense it 
is valueless, except as a Shibboleth ; 
those who appeal to it really do not 
know what they mean by it. Yet it 
may be a true symbol of a great 
and eternal truth. Regarding, as has 
almost always been the case, the 
lamb as the s5nnbol of innocence and 
weakness, what is signified by the 
conquest of the Lamb but the final 
prevailing of the principles of righteous- 
ness ? Innocence and weakness have 
for ages been trodden under foot ; 
ever since the foundation of the world 
the lamb has been slain. Surely, then, 
there is something beautiful and in- 
spiring in the vision of a coming time 
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when the virtues S3ntnbolised by the 
lamb, the innocence and weakness 
that have so long been trodden down, 
shall be victorious. Again there is no 
necessity laid upon us to justify or 
explain the meaning of the writer of 
the Apocalypse, nor is there any reason 
for attributing to him any kind of 
inspiration other than that which 
might be possessed by an imaginative 
writer in our own day. Nevertheless 
the force of association may again in 
this instance become of vsdue to us, 
by keeping us in touch with an idea 
which, though the outcome of the 
imagination, is perhaps expressive of 
a valuable truth in the moral economy 
of the imiverse. 
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THE MYTH OF SINLESSNESS 

It is a peculiarity of the supernatural 
view of the character and mission of 
Jesus of Nazareth to regard him, while 
in a general sense human, as distinct 
from humanity in being " without sin/' 
The attributing of this quality of 
sinlessness is a natural result of the 
theory that in him was to be found an 
actual incarnation of Deity itself. A 
nature which was actually divine could 
not offend against laws which were 
divine; yet the absolutely divine 
nature might suffer from all the pain 
incidental to a human existence. 

This sinlessness is, by those who 
hold by the supernatural aspect of the 
characterlof Jesus of Nazareth, regarded 
as the most valuable of all attributes. 
Granting the vaUdity of that " scheme 
of redemption " which enters more or 
less into every phase of the popular 
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religions of Europe, there might be 
some justification for this idea. For 
the sinless to give himself as a sacrifice 
on behalf of the sinful has about it that 
air of limitless generosity which is 
so acceptable to human minds, and it 
is doubtless the appeal which the theory 
makes to the human sense of gene- 
rosity that has rendered it acceptable. 
It is, however, not difficult to see that 
the attribute of sinlessness is founded 
on an entire misconception of the 
mission and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and that so long as this 
attribute is preserved in the Christian 
tradition, the figure of Jesus of Naza- 
reth has no power to furnish us with an 
ideal of human conduct. It may have 
a place, it is true, in those metaphysical 
and artificial "schemes of redemp- 
tion " which have shrivelled up before 
the light of modem knowledge ; apart 
from them it is absolutely vsdueless. 

What was the chief distinguishing 
feature of the mission of Jesus of 
Nazareth, as presented in the Utera- 
ture of the Four Gospels ? Surely 
nothing else but this — the substitu- 
tion of a positive for a negative 
morality. The moraUty of the world 
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into which he came was a morality of 
prohibitions. In place of that morality 
of prohibitions he established a morality 
of active benevolence. The new com- 
mandment — the commandment to men 
that they should love one another — 
included and at the same' time swal- 
lowed up all the old prohibitions. No 
man who loved his neighbour as himself 
could indulge in acts towards his 
neighbour which he would not suffer 
towards himself. Sinlessness, then, 
the abstention from injurious acts, 
ceased to be a virtue under the law of 
love. The measure of virtue came 
rather to be found in the extent to 
which the law of love is allowed or 
encouraged actively to prevail. Re- 
spectabUity — ^the abstention from acts 
which the average morality of the hour 
condemns — ^never was, and never will 
be Christianity. The spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth becomes reaUsed when the 
life is filled with an enthusiastic devo- 
tion to principle. When life is pos- 
sessed of the impulse that comes from 
such a devotion, the pathways of 
transgression cease to attract. *' My 
work " said Jesus, "is to do the will 
of him that sent me." That work was 
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to fulfil the supreme law of righteous- 
ness, not righteousness in its negative 
and prohibitory sense, but in that 

f)ositive sense expressed by the law of 
ove, by the practice and cultivation 
of those virtues against which no pro- 
hibition has ever been launched, 
Under such conditions as these, sin — 
moral defect — would consist in falling 
short of the highest ideal of devotion. 
Such a falling short might well, in the 
case of an enthusiastic and sensitive 
nature, give rise to keen self-reproach, 
while a living up to the highest ideal 
of devotion to the principles of positive 
righteousness, would, on the other hand, 
be rewarded with that inward satisfac- 
tion — ^areal thing in the human economy 
— once described as ^Hhe peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding/' 

It is impossible, while engaged with 
this question of the attribute of sinless- 
ness, to avoid reference to a certain 
limited aspect of the subject with 
which is associated one of the most 
unfortunate superstitions of a large 
part of Europe. That superstition 
is to be found expressed in the monas- 
tic view of the sexual relationship. 
Where that view originated, how it 
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originated, is still an unsolved problenii 
Certainly it has no real place in the 
Old or the New Testament. The best 
that can be said for it is that, in an age 
in which human passion was more or 
less brutal, it established an ideal 
which gradually and insensibly modi- 
fied social usage in the direction of 
greater gentleness and refinement. In 
this way, perhaps, it acted as a protec- 
tion in the same way that a fence of 
thorns may protect a sapling from 
injury. When, however, the sapUng 
has grown into a tree, the fence of 
thorns itself becomes an injury. Sindi- 
larly, when the sexual relation becomes 
associated with the practice of gentler 
virtues, the ascetic idea which was at 
one time its protection may itself 
become injurious. As the world is 
now, the ascetic view of the sexual 
relationship inflicts infinitely greater 
injury than it ever in past ages con- 
ferred benefit. In regarding the sexual 
instinct as something in itself evil, 
it blasphemes against the most pro- 
found and inestimable of all human 
attributes. It does more, and worse, 
than this. It encourages, it almost 
compels, the adoption of the lowest, 
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instead of the highest, interpretation 
of what has been, and always will be, 
one of the most powerful of motive 
forces within the area of society and 
morals. According to the higher inter- 
pretation, the sexual instinct can give 
to human life a consecration and a 
beauty which can be gained in no 
other way. According to the lower 
interpretation, it drcigs down into the 
gutter even those associations which 
are in themselves most elevating and 
refining. It is necessary to say this, 
because every one knows that any 
reference to the traditional sinlessness of 
Jesus of Nazareth invariably suggests, 
before everything else, the idea of 
freedom from what is ecclesiastically 
regarded as the " sexual taint." This 
is the idea that lies at the root of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion ; this is the idea that finds a faint 
and shamefaced echo in the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. 
The taint really is in the minds of 
those who degrade into a sin what 
nature has intended to be elevating 
and beautiful. But what is most im- 
portant of all to notice is this — ^that, 
as an ideal of human conduct, a " sin- 
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less'' Christ, a Christ unmoved and 
untouched by the transforming and 
inspiring force of sexual feeling, would 
be absolutely worthless. What is the 
use of talking about the example of 
one ** who was in all ways tempted like 
as we are," if from the category of 
temptation is excluded what every- 
one knows to be one of the strongest 
forms which temptation can assume ? 
Viewed from this standpoint, the 
Christ of the ecclesiastic, the super- 
natural Christ, becomes a mere symbol, 
a mere lay-figure of humanity. The 
human Christ, however, becomes more 
and more human, more and more 
beautiful, more and more lovable, as 
we realise his true nature. Can any- 
one who knows anything of human 
nature doubt that his love for children^ 
his sympathy with women, his com- 
passion for sexual frailty, were asso- 
ciated with such a strong and refined 
sexual feeling as is invariably the 
possession of men of imagination and 
enthusiasm ? No one knows, no one 
pretends to know, anything of the 
incidents of the eighteen years that 
elapsed between the boyish episode in 
the Temple, and the first preaching at 
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Bethabara beyond Jordan. Are we to 
assume that a nature so sensitive, so 
imaginative, so affectionate, passed 
through the most critical years of a 
man's life without any experience of 
those storms of feeling which so often 
try, and sometimes purify, the natures 
of the world's greatest men ? Are we 
to suppose that the tenderness shown 
towards women who had lapsed from 
chastity had no association with re- 
collections of earlier conflicts of his 
own ? Did his consecration in the 
ofl&ce of a prophet include no such 
trial as came upon that far-off prede- 
cessor of his, from whom the ** desire 
of his eyes " was '* taken away with a 
stroke ? " Of all this we are ignorant. 
There is no record of those eighteen 
years. But, ignorant though we are, 
we can surely see in the human possi- 
bilities of those years, with their half- 
formed resolves, their unsatisfied 
longings, their varying needs, their 
tear-stained disappointments, more of 
divineness, more that touches us as 
men, more that appeals to us in our own 
moments of doubt and conflict, than we 
can see in that arid asceticism which 
mistakes self-denial for self-devotion. 
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Let us not, however, be unjust. Let 
us not fail to acknowledge the beauty 
of the lives of those who, while 
educated to the rigid acceptance of 
the ascetic idea, are animated by a 
self-devotion worthy of all admiration. 
There have been few men possessed of 
a higher regard for nature, of a 
stronger disregard for the mere con- 
ventionalities of religion, than Victor 
Hugo. Nevertheless, Victor Hugo, in 
some chapters of Les Miserables, shows 
an appreciation of the beauty of the 
conventual life which has hardly ever 
been surpassed. It is diflftcult to find 
fault with the tree which bears such 
admirable fruit. It is rather in its 
effect on the lives of ordinary men 
and women that the mischievousness 
of the ascetic idea is to be traced. 
The theory that there is something in 
itself evil in the sexual relation, creates 
the evil which it professes to dread. 
That the sexual instinct is capable of 
assuming an undesirable dominance, 
everyone is aware ; in this respect, 
however, it in no way differs from the 
acquisitive instinct, the cultivation of 
which to excess appears to escape 
general condemnation. There is a 
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moderation and a balance to be 
observed in all things, if the best is to 
be got out of life of which it is capable. 
The mischief arises through the un- 
authorised attributing of inherent evil 
to functions which find their counter- 
part in every grade and form of life, 
and which are capable of being 
associated with the richest and most 
fruitful of moral impulses. 

The result of this error is, that 
instead of being habitually thought of 
in the highest terms, the sexual instinct 
is habitually thought of in the lowest, 
the sanction of religion being artificially 
dragged in to give licence to what, in 
itself, ought, if the ascetic view of 
things is the true one, to be rigorously 
avoided. Naturally, when this idea is 
associated with even what are called 
regular unions, it extends in an in- 
finitely stronger degree to unions of a 
less regular land. The selfishness and 
cruelty which are so frequently asso- 
ciated with irregular unions — the 
selfishness that encourages men to 
make use of women for their passing 
amusement, the cruelty that tramples 
into the dust the woman whose affec- 
tion or whose necessity has outweighed 
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her regard for the opinion of her 
neighbours — this cruelty and this 
selfishness are as far removed from 
the spirit and the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth as darkness from Ught. Yet, 
as long as the attributed sinlessness of 
Jesus of Nazareth is associated with 
the idea of the elinMnation from his 
nature of what is so perversely termed 
the sexual taint, this cruelty and this 
selfishness, with all the resulting de- 
gradation on both sides, will draw en- 
couragement from the exaltation of his 
personaUty as an example to humanity. 
Here, however, let us not be mis- 
understood. To assiune the existence 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth of 
the absolute completeness of human 
nature, is not to assume in any respect 
that that nature was not subject to the 
most binding of moral restraints. As 
has been said, no one knows, no one 
has ever pretended to know, anything 
of the incidents of those eighteen years 
that passed in the quiet obsciuity of 
the carpenter's shop, and although we 
do know that to the man of sensitive, 
imaginative, and sympathetic tempera- 
ment temptations to sexual irregularity 
often come with a pecuUar force, yet 
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we know also that with men of such a 
temperament there is usually present a 
refining influence and sentiment that 
acts as a natural safeguard. It is not 
necessary for the imaginative tempera- 
ment, even in its constantly recurring 
efforts to escape from the pain of men- 
tal depression, to take refuge in sexual 
irregularity. That may happen, indeed ; 
no doubt it frequently has happened. 
Where the altruistic impulse is 
stronger, the sense of devotion to an 
ideal, of the fulfilment of a mission, 
comes powerfully to the rescue. That 
the sense of depression and isolation to 
which sensitive and imaginative minds 
are so frequently subject can be dis- 
pelled by the charm of a feminine 
mtimacy, no one can pretend to doubt- 
It can, however, be equally well dis- 
pelled by the enthusiastic reaUsation of 
a high destiny and a philanthropic 
mission. The higher, in fact, the en- 
thusiasm for humanity, the more 
powerful will be the overruling influence 
of the higher morality. Enthusiasm 
for humanity, indeed, may become so 
all-pervading a force as to evolve 
asceticism without being theoretically 
ascetic. Some such process as this 
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would seem to have taken place in the 
instance of Count Leo Tolstoy, whose 
enthusiasm for humanity and whose 
sympathy for every form of human 
weakness are associated with an as- 
ceticism so absolute that it would 
contemplate without disturbance the 
disappearance of the whole human race. 
It need not, therefore, be supposed 
that in repudiating the ecclesiastical 
theory of the sinlessness of Jesus of 
Nazareth, anything is done to depreci- 
ate, even to the most reverent minds, 
the value of that ideal of conduct 
which, through the power of associa- 
tion, his personahty presents. And, 
after all, his mission was not the mis- 
sion of an ascetic. It was no regime 
of prohibitions he sought to establish. 
He was no Simeon StyUtes on his pillar, 
no Indian fakir at his station by the 
wayside; he was not even, like his 
old playmate, John the Baptist, an 
uncouth dweller in the wilderness. 
"The Son of Man,'' as he himself ad- 
mitted, " came eating and drinking," 
fulfilling all the duties of ordinary fife 
with the grace and dignity natural to 
one who, while overflowing with en- 
thusiasm for his fellow-men, was at 
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every moment alive to the eternal 
beauty and reality of those abstract 
principles of righteousness in the light 
of which he lived. Full of grace and 
truth, inspired with that ^^ sweet reason- 
ableness '' which is surely one of the 
most attractive of human qualities, he 
lived a life which was without sin, not 
by reason of his observance of prohibi- 
tions, but by reason of his devotion to 
the cultivation of those '^ fruits of the 
spirit " against which, as has been well 
said, there is no law. 

Here it is that the infinite and eternal 
value of Jesus of Nazareth as an ideal 
of human conduct is to be felt and 
realised. The more human, too, that 
ideal is seen to be, the more valuable 
it becomes to us. Humanity does not 
require, does not wish for, an ideal 
"without sin," an ideal in which any 
leaning towards human weakness could 
always be counteracted by the man- 
date of an indwelling divinity. The 
ideal which men and women require, 
which they are in need of, is the ideal 
presented by one who, in every respect 
as human as themselves, displayed in 
his life the reaUsation of those abstract 
principles of righteousness of which 
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men and women, in scattered moments 
of exaltation, become conscious, and in 
the increasing reign of which lies the 
secret of the world's happiness and 
progress. If in times past it seemed 
necessary to mankind to attribute a 
specially divine and supernatural char- 
acter to the man^ in whom these 
principles were so largely present, that 
was doubtless because mankind were 
still so far removed from the reahsation 
in themselves of the ideal which they 
but dimly saw. As they have, in the 
reaching after that ideal and in the 
gradual evolution of civiUsation and 
gentleness out of ancient barbarity, 
become more human, the essential 
humanity of their ideal appeals to them 
more and more. As Blake has said : — 

God appears, and God is light 

To those poor souls who dwell in night ; 

But does a human form display 

To those who dwell in realms of day. 

As this truth becomes better realised, 
we begin to understand more and 
more the fitness of applying to our- 
selves all those conceptions of divine 
descent and divine destiny which Jesus 
of Nazareth appUed to himself. We 
can see how, in ourselves, the ** Word," 
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the purpose of the Supreme Conscious- 
ness, has become flesh, how it dwells 
in us and around us, how capable it is 
of being full of that grace and truth 
which the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
perceived, as it would appear, in the 
son of Joseph the carpenter. We can 
see how, as partaking in our conscious- 
ness, limited though it is, of the 
Supreme Consciousness, we become 
verily and in truth " Sons of God " in 
a sense perhaps wider even than that 
which was present to the mind of the 
Apostle who, looking forward into the 
abyss of unknown possibilities, rejoiced 
in the thought that "it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be." Only there 
is this obvious proviso — ^that those 
who realise the greatness of their origin 
and the greatness of their destiny, 
must live up to that realisation. To 
do this is to ascend in no small 
measure to that ideal of sinlessness 
which does not consist in the obser- 
vance of prohibitions, but in the 
consecration of all the powers of life to 
a worthy end. To fail to do so is to 
incur the penalty of a self-reproach far 
more burning than all the imagined 
fires of a mediaeval hell. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE PERFECT CITIZEN 

There is, after all, nothing new in 
the idea of the sinlessness of a life 
inspired by an authoritative ideal, a 
life lived in harmony with the abstract 
principles of positive righteousness. 
The idea is to be found clearly indicated 
in the Pauline Epistles. "There is 
therefore,'' says the writer of these 
Epistles, '* no condemnation for them 
that walk not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit,'' the " works of the spirit " 
being elsewhere catalogued as those 
positive virtues against which there is 
no law. 

In that sentence is compressed the 
whole secret and meaning of the mission 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and it is in the 
light of this interpretation, and in no 
other, that any reality of meaning 
can be attached to that promise and 
prospect of " eternal life " which has 
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been so terribly vulgarised and mis- 
construed in the popular theology. 
In the light of our recognition of the 
Supreme Consciousness it surely be- 
comes obvious that if there is to be 
any prolongation of individual con- 
sciousness, of individual life, beyond 
the point at which the material forces 
of the hiunan organism become dis- 
integrated, it can only be by reason 
of some individual realisation of those 
abstract principles of righteousness 
which eternally persist. In the light 
of that doctrine of the conservation 
of force which has now become axiom- 
atic, moral force persists equally with 
the persistence of matter. It is in- 
destructible. If, then, moral force, 
as concentred in an individual life, 
can acquire an individual value, it 
seems not impossible that that indi- 
vidual value may be prolonged into 
extra-material conditions. Tnis is a 
very different thing from the popular 
and perverted notion of immortality 
encouraged by all the orthodox 
Churches. It is part of this notion 
that the repetition of a mere verbal 
formula, the verbal expression of the 
acceptance of a certain stereotyped 
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belief, can act as a sort of talisman 
to secure the passage of any individual 
from a physical existence of toil and 
anxiety to a hardly less physical exist- 
ence of security and ease. The height 
of absurdity — one might almost say of 
profanity — ^is reached when some brutal 
murderer, who has crowned a degraded 
life with a terrible crime, is induced 
to believe that he is to be dismissed 
by the public executioner to a life of 
happiness in which he will be able to 
exchange eternal confidences with his 
heart-broken relatives and his unfor- 
tunate victim. Under such conditions 
it is the innocent relatives who suffer 
punishment, and not the guilty 
criminal. 

All this is a comparatively recent 
development and perversion of the 
message of Jesus of Nazareth. There 
is not a single word of any utterance 
attributed to him which justifies the 
misuse to which his name has been put 
by the orthodox Churches. If there 
is justification for the Pauline phrase 
that Jesus of Nazareth had " brought 
life and immortality to light through 
his gospel," that justification is to be 
found solely in the hope that, through 
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the realisation of the abstract prin- - 
ciples of positive righteousness, there 
may be the means existent for the 
prolongation of individual conscious- 
ness — a prolongation that only by 
such a realisation could be associated 
with any kind of happiness. It is in 
this reflection that is to be found the 
true meaning and significance of that 
warning to strive to enter into the 
strait gate ; '' it is in this reflection 
that is to be foimd the justification 
for that fine sonnet of Matthew Arnold's 
in which he insists that 

The energies of life may be 

Kept on after the grave, but not begun, 

and that only the mortal whose well- 
knit soul has won its victories during 
his terrestrial sojourn 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 

As for the ecclesiastical formulas, of 
whatever Church, that are supposed 
to waft the individual existence from 
one world to another, they are as 
valueless as the Greek coin placed in 
the hand of the corpse to ensure its 
passage across the Styx. 
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" How hollow, then," it may be 
said, " and unreal must be all the 
systematised religions, with their 
churches, their organisations, their 
crowds of adherents ! '* That is true. 
They are hollow and unreal. They 
are kept alive by two forces — ^the power 
of affectionate association, and the 
dread of the vacuum which, it is be- 
lieved, must result from their dis- 
appearance. The qualities of rever- 
ence and of hope are powerful factors 
in human nature, factors which cannot 
be dispensed with. It would be better 
to retain not merely a little, but a 
good deal, of superstition rather than, 
if that were the alternative, abolish 
from our lives the qualities of rever- 
ence and hope. There is, however, 
no such alternative forced upon us. 
More than that. The figure round 
which has centred the hope and the 
reverence of centuries can still remain, 
even in a greater degree, the rallying 
point of our reverence and our hope. 
Arguments, of the best-intentioned 
kind, are sometimes heard in favour 
of a general return on the part of 
Europe to the apostolic practice. 
That is impossible, and were it possible 
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it would be unsatisfactory. The 
apostolic practice, so far as we can 
get at it, was based on an utterly 
inadequate knowledge of the universe. 
It was full of misconceptions and mis- 
takes, even while interpenetrated with 
the true light of the gospel of peace 
through righteousness. 

We have not to go back to the apos- 
toUc practice ; we have to restore the 
original ideal, the ideal that is per- 
ceptible in the human Christ, the 
Christ of literature, '' the Christ," as 
has been said, " of the Four Gospels 
and the Sunday School.'* We have 
to associate our reverence with the 
evident though mysterious revelation 
through this unmatched preacher of 
righteousness, of the purpose of the 
Supreme Consciousness — ^that Supreme 
Consciousness which '* is not far from 
every one of us,'* the existence of which 
our consciousness, limited as it is, 
enables us to comprehend. We have 
to associate our hope with the results 
to be attained from humanity and for 
humanity through the endeavour to 
realise in action those principles of 
positive righteousness against which 
there is no law, and only in the com- 
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plete following of which life becomes 
sinless — ^free, that is, from the gross 
proclivities residing in the selfish pur- 
suit of wealth or of pleasure. It is 
singularly illustrative of the force and 
the beauty of the ideal of conduct 
presented by Jesus of Nazareth that 
after all these centuries, in spite of all 
the distortions and misconceptions of 
theologians of all ages and every 
school, we can still go back to that 
ideal and find in it all that is needed 
for the heaUng of the social and moral 
diseases from which the world is 
suffering. The scientific thought and 
investigation that has disestabUshed 
the old theological systems has at the 
same time rendered more clear and 
more beautiful the human ideal which 
those systems][served only to obscure. 
Our own ascent, through the social 
and moral tribulation of centuries, 
towards a higher hmnan ideal, has 
enabled us to see in humanity itself 
higher possibilities than before we 
had dreamed of. We can see now 
what hmnanity means ; we can appre- 
ciate the magnificence of that purpose 
of the Supreme Consciousness in the 
following of which that purpose became 
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flesh and dwelt in us and among us^ 
full of those possibiUties of grace and 
truth which became manifest in the 
personahty and the mission of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The whole aim and scope of the 
human example manifested in Jesus 
of Nazareth may be described as the 
estabUshment of the type of " the 
perfect citizen." The expression in- 
volves so much that a Uttle space 
may well be given to its consideration. 
It is, to begin with, essentially a 
democratic expression. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to associate the idea 
of the perfect citizen with the display 
and the vulgarity that is inseparable 
from Imperial courts. Even when the 
Sovereign is himself free from the 
vulgar craving for adulation, adulation 
is nevertheless the vice of those most 
nearly in contact with him. The vice 
is one the corruption of which spreads 
in infinite circles, each circle controlled 
by adulation of the circle next nearest 
to the attracting centre. There is 
nothing more destructive of independ- 
ence, nothing more destructive of 
honesty, nothing more productive of 
discourtesy and injustice. The true 
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idea of the perfect citizen is associated 
with that inbred sense of dignity 
which, while unfluttered in the presence 
of what may profess to be greater, is 
deferential and courteous in the pres- 
ence of what may be regarded as 
smaller. It is associated therefore 
with an innate royalty of mind which 
will not stoop either to flattery on 
the one hand or to contempt on the 
other. In that innate royalty of mind 
sincerity holds a high place — ^sincerity 
which will not condescend to any kind 
of deception, and which is yet associ- 
ated with an unfailing toleration of 
what may in others seem to fall short 
of its own standard. It includes no 
disposition to complain of small in- 
conveniences ; it avoids attributing 
unworthy motives. Its disposition is 
to make the best of life ; to brighten 
life, wherever possible ; to attribute 
the best intentions ; to avoid unworthy 
suspicions. Prepared to be indignant 
with fraud or hypocrisy, it is prepared 
at the same time to be infinitely 
tolerant towards weakness. 

Nor does it accord with the character 
of the perfect citizen to be careless in 
respect of civic duties. Rather he 
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insists on the equal sharing of burdens 
in which all are alike concerned. He 
strives to preserve for all the freedom 
which he claims for himself. Living 
in the light of principle, he seeks to 
make the principles by which he lives 
prevail as unrestrictedly in the world 
of man as they prevail in the world of 
matter. Not greedy to heap up riches, 
he rather seeks to make more accept- 
able to future generations the prin- 
ciples of justice to which he clings. 
Applying always his knowledge and 
his energies to matters over which he 
has some control, he is not disposed 
to be anxious about matters beyond 
his control and beyond his knowledge. 
Living in the light of abstract principle, 
conforming his actions to abstract 
principle as far as is reasonably possible, 
he is content to know that these 
principles, being part of the universe 
in which he lives and of which he is 
himself a product, cannot betray or 
deceive him — ^that wherever they lead 
him, they lead him aright. A reason- 
able desire to live seems in accordance 
with the laws that govern physical 
existence ; an unreasonable dread of 
d5dng seems to be out of agreement 
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with those laws. Unfailing trust in 
the Supreme Power of the universe is 
associated with unfailing reverence for 
that Supreme Consciousness of which 
his own consciousness is an offshoot, 
and the higher his own consciousness 
ascends, the greater becomes his rever- 
ence for the Supreme Consciousness 
whose purpose he is fulfilling, and 
which not only surrounds him on 
every hand, but penetrates into every 
fibre of his physical, moral, and mental 
being. 

It is this type of the " perfect 
citizen '* that is to be seen in the 
personality of Jesus of Nazareth, as 
delineated in the literature of the 
Four Gospels. That the world of men 
is sorely in need of that type at the 
present moment can hardly be denied. 
The old creeds have become unreal. 
They have ceased to take their place, 
as they once did, side by side with 
the best that is known and thought 
in the world. Is the world to have a 
second revelation of the gospel of 
righteousness in the person of a second 
teacher and prophet of that gospel ? 
Do not let us make mistakes. There 
is no such thing as a reincarnation of 
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a human force that has once appeared 
and vanished. There is as little truth 
in such an idea as there is in the idea, 
now so rapidly d)dng out, of a tremen- 
dous and supernatural second advent 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Nevertheless, 
the Supreme Consciousness is the same 
to-day that it was two thousand years 
ago, inspired by the same purpose, 
working by the same means. And 
might it not therefore be possible 
that as in the midst of the decaying 
faiths of Greece and Rome the message 
of the gospel of righteousness dawned 
in the life of an obscure person in an 
obscure corner of the world, so in the 
midst of the decaying faith of Christian 
Europe the message of the gospel of 
righteousness may dawn as obscurely, 
to be wdcomed in due time, to be 
(as is perhaps only too probable) in 
its turn misrepresented and perverted ? 
As has been said, we do not know the 
conditions under which such a Ufe is 
evolved. They pass our comprehen- 
sion, just as the conditions tmder 
which any force of genius is evolved 
pass our comprehension. Yet with 
the Supreme Consciousness ruling over 
and pervading all things, and with the 
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purpose of that Supreme Consciousness 
plainly pointing to a gradual ascent 
of man from ignorance to knowledge, 
from brutality to gentleness, it seems 
hardly incredible that once again, as 
once before, the message of righteous- 
ness, and of peace through righteous- 
ness, may come to the worid through 
the life and through the lips of some 
new prophet, who, walking the earth 
in pain and in isolation, yet realises 
in himself those eternal principles of 
righteousness which were present with 
the Supreme Consciousness ages before 
the first planet blossomed with organic 
life, or the first nebula contracted into 
a planet. 

That something is wanted to set 
against the growing materialism of 
the time, and to replace the beUefs 
which have lost their reality, appears 
certain. It is difficult to see where 
that something is to be found, if not 
in the reaUsation of a fact which is 
absolutely, from the most scientific 
point of view, incontrovertible. Con- 
sciousness is, beyond dispute, a fact 
of this kind, and it is incontrovertible 
that the higher consciousness ascends 
the more it is compelled to recognise 
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its own mystery, the more it is com- 
pelled to admit the existence of some 
Supreme Consciousness pervading all 
the universe of matter. To limit con- 
sciousness to our own experience is 
as absurd as it would be impossible. 
Every mechanical invention or scien- 
tific discovery of the last hundred 
years cries out against any such 
limitation. On the other hand, to 
admit the existence of a Supreme 
Consciousness brings us face to face 
with a call to reverence, to humility, 
and to hope, before which the most 
exalted claim of current theologies 
dwindles into absolute insignificance. 
How marvellous and (as we may say), 
awful a thing is this quality of con- 
sciousness, this penetration into the 
diminutive channels of individual 
existence of the vast ocean of infinite 
purpose ! What beccwnes of all the 
systems of theology, all the " schemes 
of salvation," in the presence of this 
august reality ? They become as un- 
substantial as dreams from which 
one has awakened, as evanescent as 
the foam of a breaking wave. The 
realisation becomes almost overpower- 
ing when it is remembered that it is 
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not confined to the existence of one 
of the smallest of planets revolving 
round a comparatively insignificant 
sun, but extends through infinitudes 
too vast for mental comprehension, 
through spaces of time too deep for 
any sounding line of thought. We 
become dwarfed in the contemplation 
— dwarfed first of all, then exalted by 
the realisation of what we are. In a 
truer and deeper sense than any poet 
of the Hebrews ever mastered, we 
can say — '' When I consider thy 
heavens, Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him ? ' 

That in this feeling is to be found every 
spur to moral enthusiasm, every call 
to the realisation of the higher possi- 
bilities of life, it would be impossible 
to deny. The question that may arise 
in some minds is this— how far can 
there be found in this "Religion of 
Consciousness '* an influence to restrain 
and keep in check that revolt of the 
lower instincts which is the besetting 
danger of uncultured natures and im- 
perfect societies ? A restraining in- 
fluence, it might be argued, is to be 
found in the fear of consequences ; 
where is the place, in this Religion of 
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Consciousness, for any such fear of 
consequences ? To this question it 
may be asked in return — ^was any 
man or woman ever withheld by the 
fear of hell from the indulgence of 
the lower instincts ? In moments of 
physical weakness, when the time of 
such indulgence has gone by, a fear 
of this kind may exist. At the 
moment of temptation, however, it is 
not the fear of hell that intervenes, 
but, if the sense of self-respect is 
deficient, the fear of mundane con- 
sequences. It was the power of the 
Church of the Middle Ages to inflict 
mundane penalties that enabled it to 
become a moral influence. The boy- 
cott of excommimication carried with 
it penalties which could not be ignored. 
Without those penalties the threat 
of extra-mundane chastisement would 
have been unavailing. It is to-day 
the same as it was in the Middle Ages. 
It is in the absence of the sense of 
self-respect (that highest of all re- 
straining influences), the dread of the 
social boycott, and not the dread of 
the extra-mundane chastisement, that 
stands in the way of the unrestrained 
indulgence of the lower instincts. And 
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if the average sense of self-respect is 
increased, as it must surely be, by a 
realisation of all that is implied in the 
Religion of Consciousness, there will be 
all the less need to lament any possible 
decline in the restraining influence, 
if such a thing might be, of the dread 
of social boycott. 

And, after all, what is this but a 
confirmation in every respect of the 
great lesson which was given to the 
world in the person and the life, 
whether considered in an historical 
or in a literary sense, of Jesus of 
Nazareth ? That lesson consisted, as 
has been pointed out, in the replacing 
of the negative morality of prohibition 
by the positive morality of enthusiasm. 
This replacing is part of the purpose of 
the Supreme Consciousness. It is part 
of the purpose of the Supreme Con- 
sciousness to bring men into the prac- 
tice of those " fruits of the spirit,*' as 
they were once called, against which 
there is no law. The fact that the 
bulk of mankind has as yet failed to 
apprehend this lesson, the fact that 
they are still wandering in the arid 
wastes of prohibition, serves to show 
how necessary nineteen hundred years 
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ago, and how necessary now, is the 
emphasising of the law of love — ^love, 
that first of all virtues. 

Because 'tis positive, a thing to do. 

And not mere schoolboy shunning of reproof. 

If at the moment that virtue is but 
little understood, there is no need to 
doubt that one day, perhaps before 
very long, it will be understood better. 
To which end we may with hope look 
forward. 
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